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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ELIA. 


Aw admirable humorist is Mr. Charles Lamb — airy without 
frivolities ; queer and capricious without impertinence ;  senti- 
mental without sentimentality ; fanciful, witty and wise. His 
papers look like pure self-indulgences —the reveries and free- 
will speculations and sauntering gambols of an unharnessed mind. 
Elia is very original. He reminds us, slightly and occasionally, 
of Addison, of Sterne, of Goldsmith and of Irving, (less, in- 
deed, than they resemble each other) — of Dr. Donne, too, and 
Cowley, and — shall we say it ?—of Shakspeare. Elia’s wit is 
sometimes more subtilized, and his humor more whimsical and 
more curiously suffused over his thoughts and words, than that of 
any other English essayist. He will refine and over-refine an 
odd idea, till one fairly laughs out in admiration of its impalpable, 
transparent, glittering, fluttering exility! He delights to seethe 
aconceit in humor, till it rises volatilized, and vanishes, with 
all its [ris colors, in the air. Yet is he not, at all nor at any time, 
laborious or tedious or obscure: we doubt if he read German. 
His fancy is as racy and individual as it is exquisite and re~ 
cherché. Still we do not wonder that he has not been much 
read in our country. He is essentially a refiner — an eccen- 
tric —a lover of obsolete and curious thoughts and things. His 
sympathies are not general enough ; he does not view things in 
sufficiently plain relations and everyday lights to be, like Scott or 
Goldsmith, everybody’s favorite. He lacks story and satire, 
extent of observation, breadth of humor, and boldness of wit, to 
‘make the unskilful laugh.” The million are incapable of him. 
His curious lore — his classic yet aboriginal diction — his quaint 
snatches and recondite allusions —his innocent sophistries, and 
burlesques and grotesques, and paradoxical humors, and motley- 
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clad truths — his metaphysic wit, and the sentiment that exales 
from it airily, like an aroma — must ever be ‘ caviare to the gen- 
eral.’ 

But what universal favorite —or who but Elia—could have 
written this account of ‘ The Two Races of men’? 


‘The human species, according to the best theory I can form of it, is composed 
of two distinct races, the men who borrow and the men who lend. ‘Yo these t'vo 
original diversities may be reduced all those impertinent classifications of the Gothic 
and Celtic tribes, white men, black men, red men. All the dwellers upon earth, 
‘ Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites,’ flock hither and do naturally fall in with 
one or the other of these primary distinctions. The infinite superiority of the for- 
mer, which [ choose to designate as the great race, is discernible in their figure, 
port, and a certain instinctive sovereignty. ‘The latter are born degraded. ‘He 
shall serve his brethren.’ There is a something in the air of once of this cast, lean 
and suspicious ; contrasting with the open, trusting, generous manner of the other. 

‘Observe who have been the greatest borrowers of all ages — Alcibiades, Fal- 
staff, Sir Richard Steele, our late incomparable Brinsley — what a family-likeness 
in all four ! 

* What a careless, even deportment hath your borrower ! what rosy gills ! what a 
beautiful reliance on Providence doth he manifest, — taking no more thought than 
lilies! What contempt for money, — accounting it (yours and mine especially) 
no better than dross! What a liberal confounding of those pedantic distinctions of 
meum and tuum! or rather what a noble simplification of Janguage, (beyond 
Tooke) resolving these supposed opposites into one clear, intelligible pronoun 
adjective! What near approaches doth he mate to the primitive community ! — 
to the extent of one half of the principle at least ! 

‘ He is the true taxer who ‘ calleth all the wor'd up to be taxed ;? and the distance 
is as vast between him and one of us, as subsisted betwixt the Augustan Majesty 
and the poorest obolary Jew that paid tribute-pittance at Jerusalem! His exac- 
tions, too, have such a cheerful, voluntary air! so far renoved from your sour pa- 
rochial or state gatherers, — those ink-horn varlets, who carry their want of wel- 
come in their faces! He cometh to you with a smile, and troubleth you with no 
receipt ; confining himself to no set season. Every day is his Candlemas, or his 
feast of Holy Michael. He applieth the lene tormentum of a pleasant look to your 
purse, — which to that gentle warinth expands her silken leaves as naturally as the 
cloak of the traveller, for which sun and wind contended! He is the true Propon- 
tic which never ebbeth !— The sea which taketh handsomely at each man’s hand. 
In vain the victim, whom he delighteth to honor, struggles with destiny ; he is in 
the net. Lend therefore cheerfully, O man ordained to lend — that thou lose not 
in the end, with thy wordly penny, the reversion promised. Combine not prepos- 
terously in thine own person the penalties of Lazarus and of Dives !— but, when 
thou seest the proper authority coming, meet it smilingly, as it were halfway. 
Come, a handsome sacrifice! See how light he makes of it! Strain not courtesies 
with a noble enemy.’ 


There is here a certain comic exquisiteness of touch and ex- 
pation, hardly equalled, we think, (certainly never surpassed) by 
Knickerbocker or Yorick. Again: how doth our Elia continu- 
ally cumulate and rise upon himself — how subtile and transcend- 
ental he is — in this paragraph on the player Munden ! 


‘Can any man wonder, like him? can any man see ghosts, like him? or fight 
with his own shadow — sessa — as he does in that strangely-neglected thing, the 
Cobler of Preston —where his alternations from the Cobler to the Magnifico, and 
from the Mugnifico to the Cobler, keep the brain of the spectator in as wild a fer- 
ment, as if some Arabian Night were being acted before him, or as if Thalaba 
were no tale! Who like him can throw, or ever attempted to throw, a super- 
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natural interest over the commonest daily-life objects? A table, or a joint stool, 
in his conception, rises into a dignity equivalent to Cassiopeia’s chair. It is in- 
vested with constellatory importance. You could not speak of it with more defer- 
ence, if it were mounted into the firmament. A beggar in the hands of Michael 
Angelo, says Fuseli, rose the Patriarch of Poverty. So the gusto of Munden anti- 
quates and ennobles what it touches. His pots and his ladles are as grand and pri- 
mal as the seething-pots and hooks seen in old prophetic vision. A tub of butter, 
contemplated by him, amounts to a Platonic idea. He understands a leg of mut- 
ton in its quiddity. He stands wondering, amid the commonplace materials of life, 
like primeval man, with the sun and stars about him.’ 


Resist, if you can, the intoxicating magnificence of this sketch, 
‘in airy portraiture displayed,’ of a still better player than the 
other —a player in real life—one who played himself into a 
realising sense of affluence, whereof his pocket and table were 
utterly unconscious! Captain Jackson was a retired, half-pay 
officer, with a wife and two daughters. 


‘And was I in danger of forgetting this man? — his cheerful suppers — the no- 
ble tone of hospitality, when first you set foot in the cottage — the anxious minis- 
terings about you, where little or nothing (God knows) was to be ministered. — 
Althea’s horn in a poor platter — the power of self-enchantment, by which, in his 
magnificent wishes to entertain you, he multiplied his means to bounties. 

‘You saw with your bodily eyes indeed what seemed a bare scrag — cold sav- 
ings from the foregone meal —remnant hardly sufficient to send a mendicant from 
the door contented. But in the copious will—the revelling imagination of your 
host — the ‘ mind, the mind, Master Shallow,’ whole beeves were spread before 
you — hecatombs — no end appeared to the profusion. 

‘It was the widow’s cruse —the loaves and fishes ; carving could not lessen, 
nor helping diminish it—the stamina were left—the elemental bone still flour- 
ished, divested of its accidents. 

‘ « Let us live while we can,’ methinks I hear the open-handed creature exclaim ; 
‘while we have, let us not want,’ ‘ here is plenty left ;? ‘ want for nothing ’— with 
many more such hospitable sayings, the spurs of appetite, and o!d concomitants of 
smoking boards, and feast-oppressed chargers. Then sliding a slender ratio of Single 
Gloucester upon his wife’s plate or the daughters’, he would convey the remanent 
rind into his own, with a merry quirk of ‘the nearer the bone,’ &c., and declaring 
that he universally preferred the outside. For we had our table-distinctions, you 
are to know, and some of us in a manner sute above the salt. None but his guest 
or guests, dreamed of tasting flesh luxuries at night, the fragments were veré hos- 
pitibus sacra. But of one thing or another there was always enough, and leav- 
ings: only he would sometimes finish the remainder crust, to show that he wished 
no savings. 

‘Wine we had none ; nor, except on very rare occasions, spirits ; but the sen- 
sation of wine was there. Some thin kind of ale | remember — ‘ British beverage,’ 
he would say! ‘Push about, my boys ;’ ‘drink to your sweethearts, girls.’ At 
every meagre draught, a toast must ensue, or a song. All the forms of good liquor 
were there, with none of the effect wanting. Shut your eyes, and you would 
swear a capacious bowl of punch was foaming in the centre, with beams of gener- 
ous Port or Madeira radiating to it from each of the table corners. You got flus- 
tered, without knowing whence ; tipsy upon words ; and reeled under the potency 
of his unperforming Bacchanalian encouragements. 

‘We had our songs —‘ Why, Soldiers, Why,’ and the ‘ British Grenadiers’ — 
in which last we were all obliged to bear chorus. Both the daughters sang. ‘Their 
proficiency was a nightly theme—the masters he had given them—the ‘no- 
expense’ which he spared to’ accomplish them in a science ‘so necessary to 
young women.’ But then—they could not sing ‘ without the iectremnens.” ‘ 

- * * * 


‘Enthusiasm is catching ; and even his wife, a sober native of North Britain, 
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who generally saw things more as they were, was not proof against the continual 
collision of his credulity. Her daughters were rational and discreet young women ; 
in the main, perhaps, not insensible to their true circumstances. I have seen them 
assume a thoughtful air at times. But such was the preponderating opulence of 
his fancy, that [ am persuaded, not for any half hour together, did they ever look 
their own prospects fairly in the face. ‘here was no resisting the vortex of his 
temperament. His riotous imagination conjured up handsome settlements before 
their eyes, which kept them up in the eye of the world too, and seem at last to 
have realized themselves ; for they both have married since, | um to!d, wore than 
respectably.’ 


The above extracts (which we have taken copiously, from a 
shrewd suspicion that they will be new to more of our readers 
than passages of equal merit from any other book in the light 
literature of the last twenty years) have justified, we trust, all our 
praises of Elia, in point of graphic and humorous fancy. But 
most gracefully does he, ever and anon, mingle with this l’uphro- 
synean vein, a grave or delicate pensiveness of sentiment, into 
which, we have observed that pure and poetic humor is ever 
prone softly to shadow. ‘Take a random specimen : for a great 
many, as good or better, see Elia passim.* His sentiment, in- 
deed, often indicates plainly enough a nervous temperament, and 
perhaps over-sensitive tastes ; but it is never sickly, or vicious, 
or hard, or mean — never. 


‘I am ill at dates, but I think it is now better than five-and-twenty years ago, 
that walking in the gardens of Gray’s Inn —they were then far finer than they are 
now — the accursed Verulam Buildings had not encroached upon all the east side 
of them, cutting out delicate green crankles, and shouldering away one or two of 
the stately alcoves of the terrace — the survivor stands gaping and relationless, as 
if it remembered its brother — they are still the best gardens of any of the Inns of 
Court, my beloved Temple not forgotten —have the gravest character, their aspect 
being altogether reverend and law-breathing — Bacon has left the impress of his 
foot upon their gravel-walks—taking my afternoon solace on a summer day upon 
the aforesaid terrace, a comely sad personage came towards me, whom, from his 
grave air and deportment, I judged to be one of the old Benchers of the Inn. He 
had a serious thoughtful forehead, and seemed to be in meditations of mortality. 
As I have an instinctive awe of o!d Benchers, I was passing him with that sort of 
subindicative token of respect which one is apt to demonstrate toward a venerable 
stranger, and which rather denotes an inclination to greet him than any positive 
motion of the body to that effect —a species of humility and will-worship which I 
observe, nine times out of ten, rather puzzles than pieases the person it is offered 
to — when the face turning full upon me strangely identified itself with that of 
Dodd. Upon close inspection I was not mistaken. But could this sad thoughtful 
countenance be the same vacant face of folly which I had hailed so often under 
circumstances of gayety ; which I had never seen without a simile, or recognized 
but as the usher of mirth ; that looked out so formally flat in Foppington, so froth- 
ily pert in Tattle, so impotently busy in Backbite ; so blankly divested of all mean- 
ing, or resolutely expressive of none, in Acres, in Fribble, and a thousand agreea- 
ble impertinences? Was this the face —full of thought and carefulness — that 
had so often divested itself at will of every trace of either to give me diversion, to 
clear my cloudy face for two or three hours at least of its furrows? Was this the 
face — manly, sober, intelligent — which I had so often despised, made mocks at, 
made merry with? The remembrance of the freedoms which I had taken with it 


*Charles Lamb’s complete works are announced as in press by George Dear- 
born, of New-York. Many thanks to him. How rich a treat is in store for us ! 
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came upon me with a reproach of insult. I could have asked its pardon. I thought 
it loosed upon me with a sense of injury. ‘here is soniething strange as well as 
sad in seeing actors — your p'easant fellows particularly — subjected to and sufter- 
ing the cousmon lot — their fortunes, their casualties, their deaths, seem to belong 
to the scene, their actions to be amenable to poetic justice only. We can hardly 
connect them with more awful responsibilities. ‘Ihe death of this fine actor took 
place short'y after this meeting. He had quitted the stage souie months ; and, as 
J Jearned afterwards, had been in the habit of resorting daily to these gardens al- 
most to the day of his decease. In these serious walks probably he was divesting 
himself of many scenic and some real vanities — weaning himse!f from the frivoli- 
ties of the lesser and the geater theatre — doing gentle penance for a life of no very 
reprehensib'e fooleries — taking off by degrees the buffoon mask which he might 
feel he had worn too long — and rehearsing for a more solemn cast of part. Dying, 
he ‘ Put on the weeds of Dominic.’ ’ 


Shall we essay now to justify that presumptuous suggestion of 
ours, that Elia doth (we said not how faintly or transiently) now 
and then remind us of Shakspeare? How can we prove the 
likeness ? Can we (can any man?) analyze Shakspeare’s wit — 
that unaccountable happiness — that easy insight —that loving 
truth — that diction, free as air, and lighter and more various than 
the birds that wing it? No. Reader, we must appeal to your 
candor. Do you not recognize a likeness, though haply inde- 
scribable ? In the foregoing citations, have you not caught a 
frequent glimpse of the Shakspearean air and feature? Pr’y thee, 
read this: 


‘Aut Foous’ Day. The compliments of the season to my worthy masters, 
and a merry first of April to us all ! 

‘Many happy returns of this day to you — and you —and you, Sir — nay, never 
frown man, nor put a long face upon the matter. Do not we know one another ? 
what need of ceremony among friends? we have all a touch of that same— you 
understand me —a speck of the motley. Beshrew the man who, on such a day as 
this, the general festival, should affect to stand aloof. I am none of those sneak- 
ers. [am free of the corporation, and care not who knows it. He that meets me 
in the forest to-day, shall meet with no wiseacre, J can tell him. Stultus swm. 
Translate ne that, and take the meaning of it to yourself for your pains. What, 
man, we have four quarters of the globe on our side, at the least computation, 

‘Fill us a cup of that sparkling gooseberry — we will drink no wise, melancholy 
politic port on this day —and let us troll the catch of Amiens — duc ad me— duc 
ad me— how goes it? 

‘Here shall he see 
Gross fools as he.’ 

Now would I give a trifle to know, historically and authentically, who was the 
greatest fool that ever lived. I would certainly give him in a bumper. Marry, of 
the present breed, I think | could without much difficulty name you the party. 

‘Remove your cap a little farther, if you please ; it hides my bauble. And now 
each man bestride his hobby, and dust away his heels to what tune he pleases, I 
will give you for my part, 


¢‘ —_——— The crazy old church clock, 
And the bewildered chimes.’ 


‘Good master Empedocles, you are welcome. It is long since you went a sala~ 
mander-gathering down Etna. Worse than samphire-picking, by some odds. ’Tis 
a mercy your worship did not singe your mustachios. 

‘Ha! Cleombrotus! and what salads in faith did you light upon at the bottom 
of the Mediterranean? You were founder, I take it, of the disinterested sect of the 
Calenturists, 
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‘Gebir, my old free-mason, and prince of Plasterers at Babel, bring in your 
trowel, most Ancient Grand! You have claim to a seat here at my right band, as 
patron of the stammerers. You left your work, if | remember Herodotus correctly, 
at eight hundred miilion toises, or thereabout, above the level of the sea. Bless us, 
what a Jong bell you must have pulled, to call your top workmen to their nuncheon 
on the low grounds of Sennaar. Or did you send up your garlic and onions by a 
rocket? [ama rogue if | aim not ashamed to show you our Monument on Fish- 
street Hill, after your altitudes. Yet we think it somewhat 

‘ What, the niagnanimous Alexander in tears? —ery, baby, put its finger in its 
eye, it shall have another globe, round as orange, pretty moppet ! 

‘ Mister Adams —— ’odsv, i honor your coat — pray do us the favor to read us 
that sermon, which you lent to Mistress Slipslop — the twenty and second in your 
portmanteau there —on Female Incontinence — the same — it will come in most 
irrelevantly and impertinently seasonable to the time of day. 

‘Good Master Raymond Lully, you look wise. Pray correct that error. — 

‘Duns, spare your definitions. | must fine you a bumper, or a paradox. We 
will have nothing said or done syllogistically this day. Remove those logical 
forms, waiter, that no gentleman break the tender shins of his apprchension stum- 
*bling across them. 

* Master Stephen, you are late. Ha! Cokes, is it you? — Aguecheek, my dear 
knight, let me pay my devoir to you. Master Shallow, your worship’s poor ser- 
vant to command, Master Silence, I will use.few words with you. Slender, it 
shall go hard if | edge not you in somewhere, You six wiil engross ali the poor 
wit of the company to-day. 1 know it, I know it. 

How sayest thou, reader ?— does not this smack of the great 
stock ? — is there not a something here beyond book-making, and 
at first hand ? —a sprinkling from the spring of Avon ?— a some- 
thing racy, that tells of a virgin soil and the true root, and of that 
divine relationship, in short, that native Shakspeareanism, which 
we trust, O reader, thou wilt not now charge us with rash inrev- 
erence for ascribing to our Elia ? 

The style of these essays we cannot but think admirable — ad- 
mirably faithful to the thought — evidently impressed and deter- 
mined by it, at every turn; and therefore unaffected, though 
whimsical and quaint. It is quaint without homeliness, copious 
without flippancy, and embroidered, here and there, but never 
overladen, with a fanciful and humorous pedantry. Polysy]la- 
bled Latinities and little Saxon radicals, as our author dispenses 
them, are equally seasonable, and harmonize to admiration. In 
significant simplicity and pleasant naiveté, in happy selection 
from a full store of words, and in combining means of expression 
drawn from the most opposite resources of our language, Charles 
Lamb often rivals and combines, in one page, the styles of Bul- 
wer, of Irving, and of Sterne; while, in the entire freedom of 
his diction from verbiage — loose ends — underbrush — he sur- 
passes them all. 

Elia ought to become a classic ; that is, among all gen- 
tlefolk, (we speak primitively) —all persons of gentle hearts, 
and, as Addison has it, ‘ of a polite imagination ’-— that cherish, 
or at least indulge, poetry and dreams and metaphysics — not 
dead in love with mere business, though haply wedded thereto 
by Necessity — grim flamen !— moderately lazy. With all such, 
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our gentle Charles should be a household Lar —a dear familiar. 
But for your utilitarian — your self-styled matter-of-fact man — 
your busy-body, (out upon them, insufferable bores !) — your 
mere calculator or intriguer — your chuckler over petty devices 
and sordid gains, and all your outrageous devotees to the palpa- 
ble, (hard-handed, prone-faced crew !) — for any of them to en- 
joy or comprehend or read or endure one page of Ilia, is not 
less intensely impossible than that they should ‘ change their spots ’ 
(spiritual maculations — more dureful than the leopard’s) and list 
sphere music, and love night’s virgin crescent and the devwy still- 
ness of dawn. They will read Elia when the briar inhales fra- 
grance from its neighbor rose. 





SCENES IN EUROPE. 


ANCIENT PORTRAITS IN THE GALLERY OF FLORENCE. 


In the famous gallery at Florence, there is a collection of an- 
tique busts of distinguished Romans, which are undoubtedly cor- 
rect portraits, as they are known to have been copied from the 
life. They interested me greatly ; and as | have never seen any 
description of them in print, I offer the following pages, from 
notes taken in the gallery. 

The busts are ranged on each side of an immense corridor, or 
passage-way. I came first to the bust of Pompey the Great. 
The head is not very well shaped ; the forehead is narrow, but 
high enough; the face is handsome ; the nose rather Grecian ; 
and the fgatures generally small and handsome. The counte- 
nance is animated, and expresses an amiable disposition ; but 
there is very little which indicates greatness, either in the ex- 
pression of the face or the formation of the head. Next to this 
are two busts of Julius Cesar, one of which has the head of bronze. 
The laurel wreath is not seen on either ; and the baldness of the 
fore part of the head, of which he was so much ashamed, is fully 
displayed. The heads are not alike ; the bronze is the best, but 
both are bad ; the marble bust has the forehead very low, and the 
hose appears extremely long in consequence. The profile of the 
bronze is good, though the forehead is retreating ; the nose is 
slightly aquiline, and the features small. On the whole, taking 
either bust for a likeness, or forming my ideas from both, I should 
say Julius Cesar had a badly shaped head ; but this is perhaps 
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atoned for by the striking expression of the deeply furrowed and 
care-worn countenance ; energy and determination appear in ev- 
ery line ; a piercing look and a decisive air characterize the face, 
which is evidently that of a man irresistibly bent upon his object, 
and hesitating not as to the means of accomplishing it. ‘The 
handsome features of Augustus next attracted my attention. His 
head is good, though the front is rather low ; the countenance 
expresses amiable feeling, rather than dignity ; there is nothing 
in it which indicates the proscriber of Cicero or the conqueror oi 
Mare Antony. I came now to the bust of a woman of exquisite 
beauty ; that Grecian forehead and nose, that small mouth, that 
round and finely formed chin, that voluptuous throat, might have 
served for the model of a Venus. It is Julia, the daughter 
of Augustus and the wife of Agrippa. The forehead seems 
rather low —for this was esteemed a great beauty among the Ro- 
mans — and the form of her head is like that of her father’s ; the 
hair is parted on the front and combed back of the ears, being 
gathered in a simple knot behind —a most beautiful way of ar- 
ranging it; the face is dignified, but you think only of the beauty 
while you contemplate it. The bust of Agrippa stands nearly 
opposite. Energy, decision, and majesty, are the characteristics 
of the face ; some would say there was too much sternness ; the 
brows are heavy, and have the appearance of a scowl; but the 
goodness expressed in the countenance contradicts this first im- 
pression.~ ‘The head is magnificent — the front broad and high, 
and the whole skull finely formed. The features are Grecian and 
very handsome, and nature seems to have lavished her gifts upon 
the man. Near Agrippa, is Tiberius. The likeness was taken 
probably in the earlier part of his reign, before all his detestable 
qualities were developed. The head is very well formed ; but 
the countenance is coarse, vulgar and sensual, and there is a 
brutality in the expression, which is very disagreeable to look at. 
The daughter of Marc Antony and of Octavia deserved a mo- 
ment’s notice, and I was attracted by her dignified as well as 
beautiful face, and her admirably formed head. In all the busts 
of females the dress is extremely modest, but particularly so in 
that of Antonia, whose virtues form a bright coutrast to the pre- 
vailing licentiousness of the age. Close by is the bust of the in- 
famous Messalina, whose debauchery and crimes brought her to 
an untimely death ; her trial, condemnation and death are finely 
described by Tacitus, in the eleventh book of the Annals, and 
having there traced her character, I was much interested in ex- 
amining her features. There is nothing in her strikingly hand- 
some face which indicates her character; and, unless there be 
something too little modest in the rich curling of her hair, no one 
would imagine this to be the portrait of a voluptuous and depraved 
woman ; the formation of her head shows considerable intellectual 
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power, which she probably possessed. Opposite, is the bust of 
Nero: the portrait seems to have been taken in his youth, before 
the deformity of his character was exbibited ; as here represented, 
he has a well shaped head, and a fat, jolly, and rather pleasing 
countenance ; the nose is thin and somewhat aquiline ; there was, 
however, an expression in the face which did not please me — 
a sort of hypocritical benignity which utters tones of sorrow while 
it tortures a victim ; if there is anything predicted by his look of 
his future ferocity, it is in this expression. Near him is his mis- 
tress, the celebrated Poppaea, the most beautiful woman ef the 
time ; her celebrity, however, was probably not owing merely to 
her beauty, which is indeed great; there is an animation, a bril- 
liancy in her look, which shows the workings of mind ; her coun- 
tenance is rather bold, but full of vivacity, like that of a very witty 
person. I have no doubt she was a woman of talent and a great 
belle. Her hair is dressed with great care, in a manner which 
displays her face to advantage. No one can pass the head of 
Antoninus Pius without being attracted by the majesty and be- 
nevolence of the expression. ‘The foreliead is high and broad, 
the nose thin and aquiline, and the face rather long ; the prevail- 
ing characteristic in the countenance is goodness ; the dignity is 
increased by the long beard. ‘This is supposed to be an excel- 
lent likeness. ‘The next bust was that of a woman, remarkable 
for the fine preservation. ‘Though undoubtedly an antique, it 
still has no mark of age, none of that yellowish color of the an- 
cient statues ; it is fresh as from the hands of the sculptor ; like 
all the women whose busts are preserved in this gallery, it is sin- 
gularly beautiful — a circumstance which would lead one to sus- 
pect the correctness of the likeness ; it is the bust of Faustina 
mater ; nothing can be more exquisite than the face and the ar- 
rangement of the hair, which is twined in wreaths about her head. 
The countenance of Vespasian is that of a philosopher rather 
than a monarch ; in later times it might have been taken for ihat 
of a jolly monk. ‘The head is bald ; the countenance very broad 
and full of benevolence and amiable feeling. 1 could not help 
noticing also, the great size of the ears. His son Titus has a 
finely shaped head, and the features are handsome, particularly 
the mouth. The portrait of Domitian is not considered correct ; 
the head is intellectual, the face thin, and the upper lip projects 
avery little. ‘There are three busts of Trajan, of which the co- 
lossal one is considered the best likeness ; the other two are ab- 
solutely weak, especially about the mouth ; in the large one, the 
head is well formed and the face good, though not remarkable for 
anything. Adrian has a very good countenance, marked with 
thought and very dignified ; the beard and mustachios become 
him extremely well; he is very properly represented in his ar- 
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mor, as he was probably seldom without it. I was much inter- 
ested in the four busts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, which 
represent him at different periods of his life. In the first, he is 
perhaps fourteen or sixteen years of age — some would say twen- 
ty, or over ; the thin pale countenance commands our interest at 
once, and displays to advantage the broad and lofty forehead ; 
this peculiar thinness of the face, which is marked with thought, 
does not disappear till a somewhat advanced age, in which he is 
represented in the fourth bust. In this, the countenance is more 
stately, and the dignity is increased by the long beard. Lucius 
Verus is remarkable for his long, shaggy, knotty hair, which 
seems absolutely piled upon his head ; the front is very good, but 
the countenance has a disagreeable and even brutal expression. 
The head of Sept. Severus is well formed ; the forehead is high 
and the countenance amiable, but the nose is very ugly. Cara- 
calla is remarkable for his bold and commanding look, the effect 
of which is increased by his long beard. We come next to He- 
liogabalus ; his countenance is weak, almost imbecile — but the 
features are rather handsome. There are two busts of Alexander 
Severus ; in one of these, the formation of the head is very 
poor —a defect which is somewhat contradicted in the other ; 
the ears are very large, and project from the head. Amidst all 
these, it was pleasant to meet with the sweet face of Julia Aquila 
Severa, a vestal virgin; mildness and goodness are the charac- 
teristics of this lovely countenance ; the hair is simply parted on 
the forehead, and combed back of the ears. She was afterwards 
compelled to marry Heliogabalus. I came next to the bust of 
the ‘Thracian barbarian, the gigantic Maximin, whom Severus 
raised to the highest offices, and who at length arrived at the 
throne of the world by the murder of his benefactor. ‘The head 
is finely shaped, the countenance bold and majestic, and deeply 
marked with care and passion. ‘The head of Constantine the 
Great shows that sculpture was on the decline in his time ; there 
is a sort of hardness and stiffness in the outlines, like that observ- 
able in the first paintings since the revival of the arts. The face 
is rather long and thin, but bold; the forehead high, the look 
piercing, and the expression striking, but not agreeable. In one 
of the side rooms I saw the bust of Mare Antony. ‘The head is 
uncommonly fine, and the features handsome ; the characteristic 
of the face is dignity ; the neck is uncommonly large — the effect 
perhaps of passion. All along the great gallery are hung the por- 
traits of the most distinguished sovereigns, and the remarkable men 
of almost all nations. I was less interested in these, as I have no 
faith in their correctness ; yet some of them are undoubtedly good 
likenesses. I was most attracted by the pictures of Saladin, the 


great opposer of Richard Coeur de Lion, and of Mahomet. The 
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former I suppose to be a fancy piece ; the face is very superb, 
the features small and very handsome, and the expression pleas- 
ing. Mahomet has not a very good head ; the front is retreating, 
the nose aquiline, the mouth and chin small. But the counte- 
nance is full of fire, and is remarkably expressive. He is dressed 
in the Oriental style, and has a drawn cimiter in his hand. 


THE STAR OF NIGHT. 


BY WALTER SEVERN. 


CaM rolled the river, broad and bright, 
Grey cliffs and sloping banks between, 
While ripples, circling in the light, 
Disturbed, by fits, the mirror’d scene. 
The rich, autumnal forest s:reened 
Wild haunts within its column’d deep, 
Whose moss-grown trunks together lean’d, 
Arching the aisles in verdant sweep. 
There breathed the breeze its mournful dirge, 
A sad lament o’er withered fowers — 
Sent, like a warning voice, to urge 
The red-bird’s flight to Southern bowers. 
In this wild region of the West 
Some hues of summer lingered still, 
Some flowers, like gentle spirits, prest 
The sloping banks nor felt their chill. 
Yet upland gusts each moment hurled 
Their shattered leaflets o’er the tide, 
And eddying waves around them whirled, 
And formed the grave that earth denied. 
Though sunset still, to land and sky, 
Lent glories worthy of the past, 
Suffused the clouds with Tyrian dye, 
And o’er the wave a halo cast — 
Gone were the budding charms of spring, 
The beauties of the season’s prime, 
The warbled music wont to ring 
Along the woods, in ceaseless chime ! 


Within the covert of the wood, 
When sunset faded o’er the wave, 
And coming night to solitude 
The dreams of superstition gave, 
A Christian lover woo’d his mate, 
The daughter of an Indian chief, 
Who listening look’d, and lowly sate, 
With smiles that seemed to strive with grief. 
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There bloom’d upon her dusky cheek 
A bright carnation, glowing through, 
As, melting in the shadowy deep, 
The coral sends its blushing hue. 
So softly heaved that gentle breast, 
The parted lips appeared so red, 
And, Love’s soft witchery all confest, 
‘Those eyes a timid lustre shed ; 
So warm her blush, the virgin hue 
‘That telis of feelings pure and bright — 
Her tribe, her lover, all who knew, 
Had named the maid the ‘Star of Night.’ 


A gentle heart St. Aubin bore, 

‘Though he the hunter’s craft pursued, 
A gallant heart beside, with more 

‘Than human energy endued. 
And though fierce rivals frowned to see 

The ‘ pale-face’ prosper in his love, 
And though the whispering green-wood tree, 

The waving grass and blossomed grove, 
Might prove the shelter of a foe-- 

Ie fearless roved the forest wild, 
Prepared to strike, or ward a blow, 

He thought of danger — but he smiled. 
And happy now, he sang a strain — 

A woodland melody untaught — 
And Echo breathed the song again, 

With passion’s tender fondness fraught. 


THE HUNTER’S SONG, 


Away in the East, in the land of my birth, 
That, vine-clad and olive-wreathed, borders the sea, 
There dance, in the glow of their innocent mirth, 
A thousand pale-faces — but none are like thee. 
Through deep, tangled forests I wandered forlorn, 
And sighed for some planet my pathway to light, 
When, bright as the rose-cloud that heralds the morn, 
I saw thee appearing, my sweet Star of Night. 


Oh! when wilt thou gladden my home on the wild, 
Its darkness and solitude chasing away, 
Thus making my heart like yon dark pool that smiled 
As it caught in its bosom the moon’s tender ray ? 
Turn not from my arms, for I sigh for thy face, 
As flow’rets in darkness stil} pine for the light — 
Enfold me for aye in thy gentle embrace, 
Dear lamp of my darkness, and Star of my Night. 


For thee will I speed to the prairies so green, 
And strike the wild bull in his headlong career — 
No forest, though dismal and tangled, shall screen 
The fierce prowling bear, or the fugitive deer. 
Oh ! how can my rifle prove other than true, 
Or how can my courser prove other than fleet, 
When success will restore me more quickly to you, 
And Love give new wings to the wanderer’s feet ? 
* » * ~ * 
* * * * 
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Days, weeks rolled on —St. Aubin knew 
‘The joy for which he long had sighed — 
And time, alas! full fleetly flew, 
As smiled he on his Indian bride : 
A bride no more — but dearer far — 
A wife —a fonder, holier name : 
Still, as of yore, the brightest star, 
That lit his path to deeds of fame. 


* * * * 


The night was dark. — Why lingers he? 
His hunting-lodge is dear as ever, 
His Star of Night as true — for she 
Sits gazing on the rolling river, 
Dim-lighted by the transient flash 
Of some wild meteor, sudden streaming, 
Displaying waves that rudely lash 
The wintry banks with white foam gleaming. 
A rough hand shakes the cabin door — 
It opes —‘ St. Aubin is it you?’ 
A stranger stalks across the floor — 
A brother huntsman, staunch and true. 
His words were brief: outlying game 
Had led St. Aubin to prolong 
The chace ; himself returning, came 
And brought a hunter’s spoils along. 
He lingered by the calm fireside, 
His dripping moccasins unlaced, 
His trusty rifle laid aside, 
The belt that held his pouch unbraced. 
They sat — conversed — a woodland strain 
The cheerful huntsman gaily sang, 
And paused upon the last refrain — 
When, loud and near, a gun-shot rang. 
Up from his seat, with sudden start, 
The woodman sprang — a moment stood, 
While, from his faintly throbbing heart, 
Gushed forth a welling tide of blood : 
A moment round he wildly gazed, 
With feeble fingers sought his wound — 
Then closed his eyes, already glazed, 
And dying, sank upon the ground. 
And high in air a wild hurrah 
Arose without —‘ The deed is done !’ 
A fiendish voice exclaimed — ‘ Bright Star 
Of Night, thus strikes the Susseton !’ 
That voice she knows —St. Aubin’s foe, 
His worst, his deadliest, slew their friend — 
And on the ground, sedate and low, 
Behold her o’er the pale corse bend. 
The morning comes -- that weary night | : 
How passed its tearful hours away? 
But morning came -- and calm and bright 
The sun shot forth its early ray, 
Regardless of the bitter grief 
That filled the heart of that young wife, 
Who, thinking of the vengeful chief, 
Despaired of hope, of joy, of life. 
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St. Aubin came -— but what a tale 
Is told to his unwilling ear ! 

How turned his cheek with sorrow pale, 
How throbbed his heart with anxious fear ! 

Not for himself—- for her, his Heaven, 
The rainbow of his cloudy way, 

The Star that, when the rack was riven, 
Poured through its clefts a gentle ray. 

* No time to waste !—— The Indian tribe 
Are mustering on the dark frontier, 

Yon fiendish chieftain is their guide, 
Ourselves the sacrifice, I fear. 

Of yore you spurned the youthful brave, 
Nor breathed upon his taper bright * -- 

To him my murdered comrade gave 
His life, by error sought last night. 

Their war-dance -- the wild dance of death — 
At eve the Sussetons have trod ; 

They gather on the distant heath, 

And trampling chargers shake the sod. 
For thee I fear -- our steeds are fleet —- 
Seek we the prairie, green and far ; 

Again our life shall be most sweet, 
And thou shalt smile again, my Star.’ 


They fled --the gallant steeds flew fast 

Above the withered, trackless wild ; 
The wearied riders paused at last, 

And o’er their camp-fire faintly smiled. 
Chill was the eve, and near the blaze 

The horses chose their leafy bed ; 
Above the earth, a surging haze, 

Dark as a funeral-pall, was spread. 
Together on the tentless ground 

The chilled and wretched wanderers crept -—- 
Fatigued, a‘deep repose they found, 

Their cares, their miseries unwept. 
The wild wolf prowled around the fire, 

The hooting owi swept rushing by, 
The fitful wind rose high and higher, 

Yet these but breathed their lullaby. 
Midnight !--the dry grass rustled near —- 

Was it a stealthy, venomed snake, 
Low coiling, with a sound of fear, 

Within the seared and leafless brake ? 
Great God ! an Indian nfle rang ! 

The sulphury flash blazed broad and bright —- 
The whistling ball a death-note sang — 

And all again was darkest night. 


The morning dawned upon a sight 
Almost too sad for mortal eye -- 

St. Aubin’s soul had winged its flight, 
And she, his bride, had seen him die -- 


* Among the Susseton Indians, it is customary for the lover to approach the couch of his 
mistress with a lighted taper. If she blows it out, he may consider himself accepted ; if his 
taper is permitted to burn, his advances are repelled. This I learned from a sketch in prose, 
by the gifted author of ‘Tales of the North-West,’ from which I have ,borrowed the plot 


of the story, now first ‘done into rhyme.’ 
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Yet not survived: all stark and cold 

His corpse was resting on her knee ; 
And stooping downward, to enfold 

His marble breast, thus perished she ! 
The cold wind raised her streaming hair, 

And frozen tear-drops dimmed her cheek -- 
But there she sat, all coldly fair, 

As sculptured forms that seem to speak. 
Still, of the gentle Indian’s wo 

Young lovers tell the mournful tale, 
And roving huntsmen pause to show 

That sorrow-consecrated vale. 


RAIN. 


A COLLOQUIAL LECTURE.} 


‘Saints,’ saith Mistress Barbauld — who was more a saint 
herself, James, than most old rhymers—she made nice hymns— 
nay, boy, curl not thy pretty lip — a good hymn-book, unfingered 
by modern revision, is very good reading, as you may come ¢@ 
to know, when you are wiser — (perhaps you have yet to learn 
that a hard biscuit and olives make a royal supper — another 
crumb of philosophy in store for you) — 


‘Saints have been calm when stretched upon the rack, 
And Montezuma smiled on burning coals ; 

But never yet did housewife notable 

Greet with a smile a rainy washing-day !’ 


Because, forsooth, it forbids her to hang out the subjects of her 
lotion. It gives her the means of washing them, but forasmuch 
as it does not dry them, too, she thinketh no shame to’ rail in its 
honest face. Marry—she must learn that the world was not 
made for clothes-lines, nor can the wind, ‘that whirleth about 
continually,’ be a respecter of wet linen! 

Housewives notable are we all, in this regard. We scruple 
not to ‘ fret our spleen’ against a rainy day, or a moderate series 
of them, as against a common nuisance —a vexatious defeasance 
of all the purposes of life. As if the air were not to be disbur- 
dened, earth not to imbibe her seasonable beverage, nor the cir- 
culations of Nature to go on—lest our napkins dry not— or some 
other fatal let, or pregnant mischief befal ! 

Truly, James, we need a frequency of rainy days to dash our 
petulant presumption ! to assure us that ‘ the great globe’ was not 
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made for our poor service — that we are a transient company of 
‘ squatters,’ indulgently suffered to pick a living off it. And when 
‘this goodly frame, the Harth, and the brave, overhanging !irma- 
ment’ would hold their natural commerce, of generous eflusion 
and loving receipt, it is well that we have to retire from between 
them and withdraw our interloping insignificance — peeping forth 
from under cover, and feeling that we are in the way in the world. 
Tis a wholesome lesson of humility. 

Indeed, James, such moist abatement of the busy vanities and 
turmoil of life is truly edifying. So plainly does it let us know 
that our shows and exchanges and combinations, our perpetual 
pervasion of streets, and going up and down in the earth, are of 
no essential import — inconsequential fooleries — very lightly es- 
teemed above. So that he who is sorely vexed with rainy inter- 
ruptions, may conclude that he lives wrong — is too bitter in his 
worldly activity — makes ‘much ado about nothing ’— and the 
sweet heavens will not countenance him in it; they check and 
detain him ; and the continuous ‘rain preacheth him a sermon. 
Why will he not profit by it— and sweeten his humors — and 
be quieted ? 

Right monitory also, to you younkers, ‘ if pondered fittingly,’ 
and to all the minions of fortune and pleasure, is the hueless so- 
briety of a rainy day. It washes off, as it were, the paint and 
gilding from the face of Life, beats down her gay feather, and 
puts her wanton fancies quite out of countenance. It dethrones 
and blinds the ‘garish day,’ and dresses him in sackcloth. It 
holds in abeyance all ‘the new-born gauds of the time’; or if 
they venture forth, they show right sorrily — tempt not to envy 
or imitation. You are not solicited by ‘ the vile screaking of the 


wrynecked fife,’ to look out upon ‘ Christian fools with varnished * 


faces,’ nor doth ‘ the sound of shallow foppery enter your sober 
house.’ The streets. that seemed to concentrate within them a 
world of frivolity and pride and fantastic gayety, are no longer 
paced by wanton feet. You look forth and see nothing going 
forward but the homeliest offices of society — the supply of the 
necessaries of life, by humble agents ; and thus you see what life 
and society, in their coarse under-texture, really are. 

In cities, we are apt to intercourse too much, and reflect and 


study too little — no better acquainted with ourselves, often, than 


with anybody else. Now rain tends to keep people apart, ex- 
cept so far as Providence has put them together, in familigs. 


This is well. Were Lucullus oftener seduced to sup with Lie. » 
cullus, he might recover his dissipated thoughts and his individu»: 
ality, worn away by promiscuous intercourse ; and the unde-, 


signing approaches and familiar communion of his” family could 
not but win and intenerate his heart. 
Yes, James, a rainy day nurses more amiability than half a 
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dozen dry ones. LEmollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. It makes 
the folly of ill-humor so manifest. When a testy gentleman sa- 
Jutes a wet morning, and finds himself condemned to the inside of 
the house for the day, at first, perhaps, he frets and scolds sadly. 
He chokes himself with fish-bones, and, to comfort the wounds, 
swallows scalding coffee ; his questions are sharp — his answers 
brief or none ; he walks the house with rueful aspect and impa- 
tient steps ; he plants himself at the window and looks straight 
out. But the sky relents no more than a cope of lead, and: its 
watery issues rather thicken than fail. A very dull spectacle ! 
Monsieur soon tires of it; he gradually becomes less peripa- 
tetic — then more quiet — then serene — then placid ; he keeps 
his seat for some minutes ; now and then he relapses — but the 
fits are less and less outrageous ; he reads the newspaper, and 
laughs at something in it; he calls his wife by her first name. 
She talks and smiles, and ventures timidly nearer. He is disap- 
pointed of his ennui. ‘The clock surprises him — it must be too 
fast; indeed, he is confident he shall outlive the day ; and at 
length takes up a pen or book — entirely master of himself, in love 
with his wife, and tolerably complaisant even with Providence. 
Now ten to one, James, that he applies himself more effectu- 
ally than if the sun shone. Give me a rainy day, for close and 
continuous thought. It invests you with quietness; you are 
hermetically sealed. It dulls the pert prattle of the piano. It 
quenches the ‘ fierce loves and faithless wars’ of all small beasts ; 
so that no canine bark nor feline ululation rises ‘ on the wings of 
silence,’ to startle your seclusion. It blanks your windows. In 
the intervals of application, you look through them, but eye nor 
thought finds anything to detain it. Your subject seems diffused 
through the overcharged air, and you gaze and gaze, with intent 
abstraction, till your flow of thought becomes as permanently so- 
ber and steady as the day itself. A day, that solicits not or 
tickles the sense — plays no fantastic tricks —but stands over 
you with the vast, grey, motionless, thought-moulded aspect of an 
Egyptian Sphynx. What a preceptress — what a Muse — what 
a foster-mother of studious thought, to political economists, and 
lexicographers, and deep divines! They should mark it white, 
in their calendars. Our rains, of week on week, must be their tri- 


, waphant seasons — their magni menses — their high tides. Then 


labors the mind with weighty incumbency — with a long, pa- 
tient, ox-like draught. Then are all logarithmic tables calculated 
‘and. corrected — then is the circle squared — then are the first 
‘principles of trade and exchange proved —then are clouds of met- 
-aphysics generated ; then is logic chopped ; then is black letter 


* read, and thé ‘ Revolt of Islam’ attempted — then do they that 
+ write Histories of the World, and they that read them, make 


large advances ‘ into the bowels of the land.’ 
VOL. 1X. 32 
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Then, too, methinks, better than when everything is dry, bright, 
and rampant, beneath the sun’s ‘ flaring beams,’ may the deep- 
revolving poet ‘build the lofty rhyme.’ Was it of a gadding, 
sunshiny day, think you, when the world and his wife were abroad, 
and all creatures prated, that Dan Homer 





‘ Heard the iad and the Odyssey 


Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea’ ? 


No, James ; be assured, ’tis to rainy days we owe the concep- 
tion of most good and great thinkings, sayings and doings. A man 
is commonly alone, when he is great— alone, when he studies 
hard -— alone, when he discovers, invents, creates — alone, when 
his spirit plumes herself, cherub-like, and soars on the wings of 
vast aspiration — alone, when he communes with God. There- 
fore, James, accept the early and the latter rain, as kind sig- 
nals to retire and be alone. We have men of action enow, 
James — exhibitors enow — forwarders of movements — stirr- 
ers up—talkers— men who lead lives of speaking and being 
spoken to — men, whose pocket-minds are furnished with noth- 
ing but a mere circulating medium— enough and more than 
enough of them all! We want mediators — devotees — still- 
thinkers — rainy-day men. So did the Persians and Assyrians, 
of old. Their history is a long tract of darkness. But, from 
Hebrew and Greek historians, we learn that they were powers of 
great duration, made immense conquests, and reared hundreds of 
magnificent cities. ‘They abounded, therefore, in the active, 
ambitious and bold. Yet have the mighty empires of Babylon 
and Persia left behind them absolutely nothing for the benefit of 
mankind —- not a precept or a truth— not a monument of gran- 
deur — and no other trace of their existence than three heaps of 
bricks and clay on the banks of Euphrates. 

Gracious Rain! how long wilt thou vouchsafe thyself to us, 
thankless groundlings ? Wilt thou never tire, serviceable priest- 
ess, of thy great lustrations ? From a thousand mountain-torrents, 
and emerald meads, and imperial rivers — from those pleasant 
homes of thine, the great lakes of the wilderness — from thy pal- 
ace of Ocean — painfully art thou ever ascending — suffering the 
intolerable sun-stroke, and expanding to bodiless vapor that thou 
mayst climb the air, and re-gather thy weary atoms — not to sail 
off, in thy gorgeous cloud-squadron, to a better world, or to live 
in soft dalliance forever with the blue Heaven and the silver 
star — but to hang anxiously over our unworthy heads, and de- 
scend seasonably upon city or field, without a murmur from thy 
hard-earned elevation. Ay! and during that aerial watch of 
thine, heavenly benefactress! while thou art waiting to be gra- 
cious — tempering the meridian and unutterably decorating sun- 
set and the dawn — art thou not exposed to the rude and wanton 
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winds, who rend thy skirts, and hurry thee shivering about the 
inhospitable skies ? And dost thou not entertain, perforce, the 
lightning — fearful guest !— deafened with his monstrous music, 
the thunder-peal, and scorched and riven. with his fierce love ? 
Yet wherefore that toilsome ascent — that dread sojourn — but 
to descend at last, purified by the sublime ordeal, in beneficent 
cadence, upon an oft ungrateful world? Oh! our offence is 
rank! One heart, at least, hereafter shall humbly and thankfully 
welcome thee, whenever thou fallest, ‘ sweet rain from Heaver, 
upon the place beneath.’ Whether in the genial infusion of thy 
fitful April favors, or in the copious and renovating magnificence 
of the summer shower, or under thy heavy equinoctial dominion, 
or in the loud, black storm — wintry or autumnal ; welcome — 
ever welcome — in all thy seasons and in all thy moods! 

For in none, fair minister, art thou not benignant ; in the least 
amiable of them, most singularly dost thou deserve our love. 
Well would it please thee, doubtless, to usher in perpetual May- 
mornings with a soft suffusion — to fall never but when fanned by 
zephyrs and the sweet south-west — or from the breathless skies 
of June, when a verdant world pants for thy bountiful down- 
coming! And do we upbraid thee, in our heartless stupidity, 
because, rather than withold thy life-giving dispensations, thou 
allyest thy gentle nature with thy opposites, and comest in unwel- 
come company —in chilly league with Eurus, or riding on the 
stormy wings of night-confounding Aquilo — subduing him to thy 
soft purpose, and charming away his rage — daring all things, so 
thou mayst reach and nourish the bosom of thine ancient Mother ? 
Pious child — dear invader — forgive us ! Cosmo. 


Uy, ( Year 











A BULL-FIGHT AT MADRID. 


Butt-ricuts are still much in vogue in Spain, but among 
the Spaniards of the better classes, there are few who are not 
ashamed to confess their partiality for so cruel an amusement. 
They seek, therefore, many grave reasons to justify it. For in- 
stance, it is a national amusement. ‘This word national would 
alone be sufficient, for the patriotism of the anti-chamber is as 
strong in Spain as in France. ‘Then, say they, the Romans 
were still more barbarous than we, because they pitted men 
against men. And the economists come to their aid with the 
argument, that agriculture profits by the custom, for the high price 
of fighting buils encourages the owners to raise them in large 
numbers. You must kuow that all bulls have not the courage to 
rush upon men and horses, and that out of twenty you will hardly 
find one brave enough to figure in a circus ; the nineteen others 
answer for the farms. 

The only argument which they are afraid to advance, and yet 
which would be unanswerable, is this—that the spectacle, whether 
cruel or not, is so interesting, so attractive, and causes such pow- 
erful emotion, that it is impossible to give it up after one has con- 
quered the repugnance of a first sitting. Strangers, who enter 
the circus for the first time with a degree of horror, and only to 
acquit themselves of a duty as faithful travelers — strangers, I say, 
soon become as passionately fond of bull-baiting as the Spaniards 
themselves. We must confess, to the shame of humanity, that 
war itself, with all its horrors, possesses irresistible charms to 
those who contemplate it from its borders. 

St. Augustin’ rélates that, in his youth he had an extreme re- 
pugnance for gladiatorial combats, and had never witnessed one. 
Being induced by a friend to accompany him to one of these 
splendid butcheries, he swore to himself that he would keep his 
eyes closed during the whole exhibition. For a while he kept 
his promise manfully, and managed to think of something else ; 
but on a shout raised by the whole assembly at the fall of a cele- 
brated gladiator, he opened his eyes ; he opened them, and could 
not close them. From that time and to the period of his con- 
version, he was one of the most devoted amateurs of the sports 
of the cireus. After so great a saint, I feel rather delicate about 
citing myself ; but you know that I have not the tastes of a can- 
nibal. The first time that I entered the circus of Madrid, I feared 


*One of the most spirited and popular of the French magazine writers, is Pros- 
per Merimée. Some of his sketches have been collected in a volume, under the 
title of Mosaique ; from one of them we have translated this description of a Bull- 
Fight. 
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that it would be impossible for me to bear the sight of the blood 
which was to flow so liberally ; I feared especially that my sen- 
sibility, which I distrusted, would ‘render me ridiculous in the 
eyes of the veteran amateurs who had given me a seat in their 
box. ‘There was nothing of it. The first bull appeared, was 
wounded ; and J thought no more of going out. Two hours 
rolled on without any intermission, and 1 was not yet fatigued. 
No tragedy in the world could have interested me to such a de- 
gree. During my stay in Spain, [ never missed a single fight, 
and I blush to confess that [ prefer the death-combats to those in 
which they are content with teasing the bulls, and fix balls to the 
end of their horns to prevent any serious injury. Here is the 
same difference as between actual combats and tourneys with 
blunted lances. However, the two kinds of bull-fights are very 
much alike, except that in the second the men escape all danger. 

The evening before a bull-fight is already a féte. T@avoid 
accidents, they do not lead the bulls into the stables of the circus 
till night ; and the evening before the appointed day, they graze 
in a pasturage but a short distance from Madrid. It is a favorite 
walk to go and see these bulls, which are often brought from a 
distance. Great numbers, in carriages, on horseback and on foot, 
resort to the pasturage. Many young men, on this occasion, as- 
sume the elegant costume of the Andalusian * majo, and display 
a magnificence and luxury which the simplicity of our ordinary 
dress does not admit. Besides, this promenade is not without 
danger ; the bulls are at liberty, their conductors find it difficult 
to manage them, and it is a matter of some skill to avoid the 
blows of their horns. 

There are circuses in almost all the great cities of Spain. 
These edifices are very simply, not to say rudely constructed. 
They are in general nothing but great plank barracks — and the 
amphitheatre of Ronda is cited as a wonder, because it is built 
entirely of stone. It is the most beautiful in Spain, as the Cha- 
teau of Thunder-ten-trenkh was the most beautiful in West- 
phalia, because it had a gate and windows. But what matters the 
decoration of a theatre, when the spectacle is attractive ? 

The circus of Madrid can contain about seven thousand spec- 
tators, who enter and leave without confusion, by a large number 
of doors. They sit on benches of stone or wood ; some boxes 
have chairs. That of his Catholic majesty is the only one ele- 
gantly ornamented. 

The arena is surrounded by a very strong palisade, about six 
feet high. About two feet from the ground, and on both sides 
of the palisades, extends a projection of wood, a kind of footstep 
or stirrup, which serves to assist the pursued bull-fighter in leap- 


* Fashionable among the lower classes, 
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ing the barrier. A narrow gallery separates it from the seats of 
the spectators, which are also protected by a double cord fastened 
by strong pickets. This precaution has been practised but a few 
years. A bull had not only leaped the barrier — a matter of not 
uncommon occurrence — but had even thrown itself among the 
seats, and killed or wounded several of the spectators. The 
tight cord is thought sufficient to prevent the recurrence of such 
an accident. 

Four gates open into the arena. One communicates with the 
stable; another leads to the shambles, where they skin and dis- 
sect the bulls. The other two are used by the human actors in 
this tragedy. 

A little before the trial, the toreadors assemble in the hall con- 
tiguous to the circus. Hard by are the stables of the horses. 
A little farther is an infirmary. A surgeon and a priest attend in 
the neighborhood, in readiness to yield their aid to the wounded. 

The hall, which serves as a green-room, is ornamented with a 
painted Madonna, before which some tapers are burning 5; under 
it, we see a table with a little chafing-dish containing ignited char- 
coal. On entering, every torero * takes off his hat to the image, 
hurries over the fag end of a prayer, then pulls a cigar from his 
pocket, lights it at the chafing-dish, and smokes through a con- 
versation with his comrades and the amateurs, who have come to 
discuss the merits of the bulls which are to be brought into the 
arena. 

Meanwhile, in an interior court, the combatants who are going 
to tilt on horseback, are trying their steeds. For this purpose, 
they drive them at full gallop to the wall, which they dash against 
with a long pole, made after the fashion of a pike ; and without quit- 
ting this rest, they exercise their horses by turning them rapidly, 
and as near to the wall as possible. You will see at once that this 
exercise is not without its advantage. The horses made use of 
are old hacks, bought for a trifle. Before entering the arena— 
lest the cries of the mutitude and the sight of the bulls should 
terrify them — their eyes are bandaged, and their ears are filled 
with moistened tow. 

The aspect of the circus is exceedingly animated. The arena, 
before the combat, is filled with people, and the benches and 
boxes show a confused mass of heads. There are two kinds of 
places. Those on the shady side are the most convenient 
expensive ; but the sunny side is always thronged with the bold- 
est amateurs. We see much fewer women than men, and the 
greater part are of the lower classes. In the boxes we observe, 
however, many elegant dresses, though few young ladies. The 
Romans, French and English have recently perverted the Span- 


* One who fights on foot. 
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iards, and diminished their respect for ancient customs. I know 
not that it is forbidden the clergy to engage in these amusements ; 
but I have seen but one ecclesiastic in costume at Seville. lam 
told that many come here in disguise. 

At a signal given by the president of the day, a high constable, 
attended by two constables in the costume of Crispin, all mounted 
and followed by a company of cavalry, clear the arena and the 
narrow gallery which separates it from the benches. When they 
have retired with their suite, a herald, escorted by a notary and 
other constables on foot, enters the middle of the place to read a 
proclamation, which forbids the casting of anything into the arena, 
or the disturbing of the combatants by cries, signs, or in any other 
manner. Hardly does he appear, when, in spite of the reasonable 
formula—‘ In the name of the king our lord, whom God long 
preserve !’—shouts and hisses are raised in every quarter, and 
continue during the reading of the proclamation, which is never 
observed. In the cities, and there only, the people are sove- 
reign, and can do and say just what they please. 

There are two classes of bull-fighters : the picadors, who fight 
on horseback and with spears ; and the chulos, on foot, who har- 
rass the bull by shaking drapery, of various brilliant colors. 
Among the last are the banderilleros and the matadors, of whom 
I shall again speak. All wear the Andalusian costume, very like 
that of Figaro in the Barber of Seville ; but, instead of breeches 
and silk stockings, the picadors wear pantaloons of thick hide, 
ribbed with wood and iron, to protect their legs and thighs from 
the horns of the bull. On foot, they walk straddling like a pair of 
compasses ; and when thrown, they can hardly raise themselves 
without the aid of the chulos. Their seats are very high, after 
the Turkish fashion, with stirrups of iron, like a shoe, entirely 
covering the foot. ‘To guide their horses, they wear spurs with 
points six inches long. Their spear is large, very heavy, and 
topped with a very sharp point ; but, as the pleasure must be 
economized, this point is furnished with a bandage of cord, which 
allows but about an inch of steel to penetrate the body ofthe 
bull. 

One of the constables catches in his hat a key, which the 
president of the sports throws to him. This key opens nothing, 
but he carries it to the man who opens the door which confines 
the bull, and then escapes at full gallop, followed by the shouts 
of the multitude, who cry out to him that the bull is out and in 
pursuit of him. This joke is repeated at every exhibition. 

Well— the picadors have taken their places. There are usu- 
ally two mounted in the arena; two or three others hold them- 
selves in readiness to take their places, in case of any accident, 
such as death or severe wounds. A dozen chulos, on foot, are 
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distributed about the place, within reach, if their assistance be re- 
quired. 

The bull, which has been previously irritated in his cage, 
by picking with the pike and rubbing with nitric acid, comes 
forth furiously. Ordinarily, he passes by a bound to the centre 
of the arena, and there stops short, astounded by the noise and 
spectacle about him. He wears on his neck a knot of ribbons, 
fastened by a little hook, which enters the skin. The color of 
these ribbons indicates the drove to which he belongs ; but an 
experienced amateur knows at a glance to what province and race 
he belongs. 

The chulos draw near, shake their brilliant capes, and try to 
draw the bull towards one of the picadors. If the beast is brave, 
he attacks without hesitation. ‘The picador, holding his horse 
well collected, is placed, his spear under his arm, directly in the 
face of the bull ; he seizes the moment when he lowers his head, 
in readiness for a blow with his harns, to give him a thrust in the 
nape of the neck, but nowhere else ; he bends on this blow all the 
strength of his body, and at the same time gives the horse a di- 
rection to the left, so that he may leave the bull on the right. If 
all these movements are well executed, if the picador is strong, 
and his horse manageable, the bull, borne along by his own im- 
petuosity, passes him without touching. Then it is the duty of 
the chulo to engage the bull, while the picador has time to re- 
cover himself. But the animal often too well distinguishes his 
enemy ; he turns abruptly, overtakes the horse, plunges his horns 
into his belly, and overthrows him with his rider. In this event 
he is also rescued by the chulos ; some raise the fallen combatant, 
others divert the bull by throwing their capes at his head, draw 
him upon themselves, and escape him by gaining the barrier, 
which they leap with astonishing agility. ‘The Spanish bulls run 
as swiftly as a horse; and if the chulo were any distance from 
the barrier, he could hardly escape. It is seldom, therefore, that 
the rider, whose life always depends on the skill of the chulos, 
trust themselves in the centre of the arena; when they do, it is 
thought a mark of extraordinary boldness. 

Having once regained his feet, the picador remounts his horse, 
if the horse can again rise. It matters little that the poor beast 
has lost torrents of blood ; if he can stand, he must face the bull. 
If he remains utterly prostrated, the picador leaves the arena and 
returns immediately with a fresh horse. 

I have said that the spears can only give a slight wound to the 
bull, and that they have no other efiect than to irritate him. 
However, ‘the onsets of the horse and rider, his own action, es- 
pecially the shock that he suffers in stopping himself short on his 
hams, soon weary him out. Often, also, the pain of the spear- 
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wounds overcome him, and then he is afraid again to attack the 
horses — or, to speak the jargon of the bull-fight, he refuses to 
enter. However, if a bull of vigor, he has already killed four or 
five horses. ‘The picadors now rest themselves, and the signal 
is given to throw the banderillas. 

These are staffs, about two and a half feet long, terminating in 
a sharp and barbed point. ‘The chulos hold one of these darts in 
each hand. ‘I'he surest mode of giving them effect is to advance 
quietly behind the buil, and then to excite him by striking these 
banderillas against each other with a sudden clash. Astonished, 
the bull suddenly turns and attacks his enemy without hesitation. 
At the moment when he almost touches him, as he lowers his 
head to strike, the chulo at once thrusts the two darts one on 
each side of the neck —a feat which he can perform only by 
standing a moment directly opposite the bull, very near, and almost 
between his horns ; then he slips aside to put himself out of harm’s 
way. A mistake, a movement of doubt or fear, would be his 
destruction. Connoisseurs regard the offices of the bander- 
illo as the least dangerous of all. If he fall by accident, in plant- 
ing his dart, he need not attempt to rise ; he remains quiet in the 
place where he has fallen. ‘The bull but seldom strikes on the 
ground, not from generosity, but because in the onset he closes 
his eyes, and passes the man without seeing him. Sometimes, 
however, he stops and smells him, to ascertain whether he is 
alive ; then, recoiling some paces, he lowers his head to raise 
him on his horns ; but the comrades of the banderillo surround 
him, and engage him so busily that he is obliged to abandon the 
pretended carcass. 

When the bull has shown cowardice, that is, when he has not 
gallantly received four blows of the spear — for that is the requi- 
site number, the spectators — sovereign judges — condemn him 
by acclamation to a process, which is at once a punishment and 
ameans of exciting his fury. On all sides they raise the cry of 
‘Fire! Fire!’ Then they distribute among the chulos — in- 
stead of their ordinary arms — banderillas, whose hafts are sur- 
rounded with fire-works. The point is provided with a bit of 
lighted tinder. As soon as it penetrates the skin, the tinder is 
forced back upon the fire-works ; they ignite, and the flame, 
which turns toward the bull, burns him to the quick, and drives 
him to leap and bound about, to the great amusement of the spec- 
tators. It is indeed a wonderful exhibition —the sight of this 
enormous animal, foaming with rage, shaking the burning bander- 
illas, and driving about enveloped in fire and smoke. Poets to 
the contrary notwithstanding, I must say that, of all animals that 
ever fell under my observation, none has less expression in his 
eyes than the bull. None changes the expression less ; for his 
is almost always that of brutal and savage stupidity. He rarely 
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indicates his suffering by groans ; wounds irritate or frighten 
him ; but — pardon me the phrase —he never seems to reflect 
on his fate; he never weeps like the stag ; consequently, he 
never inspires pity, except when it is excited by his courage. 

When the bull has three or four banderillas fixed in his neck, 
it is time to finish with him. A roll of drums is heard ; when 
one of the chulos, designated beforehand, advances from the 
group of his comrades. He is the matador. Richly clad in gar- 
ments of gold and silk, he carries a long sword, and a scarlet 
mantle attached to a staff, that he may the more easily man- 
age it. This mantle is called the muleta. He advances under 
the box of the president, and with a profound reverence asks per- 
mission to kill the bull. This formality is observed but 
once for the whole exhibition. The president nods assent. 
Then the matador raises a viva, makes a pirouette, throws his hat 
on the ground, and advances to encounter the bull. 

In the bull-fight there are laws as strict as those of the duel ; 
to violate them, would be as infamous as the assassination of 
an adversary. For instance: the matador can only strike the 
bull at the point of union of the nape of the neck with the back, 
which the Spaniards call the cross. The blows ought to be 
struck from above, never underneath. Better a thousand times 
die than strike a bull below, on the side, or from the rear. The 
sword used by the matadors is long, strong, and double-edged ; 
the handle, very short, terminates in a ball, which rests against 
the palm of the hand. Great practice and skill are requisite in the 
use of this weapon. j 

Now to kill a bull handsomely, it is desirable to understand his 
character. On this knowledge depends not merely the fame, but 
the life of the matador. We can suppose that there are as many 
different characters among bulls as among men ; however, they 
are separated into two divisions: the clear and the obscure. [ 
speak here the language of the circus. The clear bulls attack 
openly ; the obscure, on the contrary, resort to a variety of ruses 
to entrap their enemy. ‘This last class are exceedingly dan- 
gerous. 

Before trying to strike the bull with his sword, the matador 
presents the muleta, excites him, and observes carefully if he 
rushes openly forward as soon as he perceives it, or if he ap- 
proaches gently to gain ground, and not to rush upon his adversary 
till he seems too near to be able to avoid the shock. We fre- 
quently see a bull shake his head with an air of menace, grate the 
ground with his foot without advancing, or even recoil witha 
slow pace, trying to draw his enemy towards the middle of the 
arena, where he could not escape him. Others, instead of rush- 
ing On ina straight line, approach by a roundabout course, slowly, 
and affecting fatigue ; but when they feel satisfied with the dis- 
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tance, they spring forward with the swiftness and directness of an 
arrow. 

To any one who understands the matter, it is very interesting 
to witness the approaches of the matador and the bull, who, like 
two skilful generals, seem to divine each other’s intentions, and 
every instant vary their manceuvres. A motion of the head, a 
side glance, the sinking of an ear, are, to an experienced mata- 
dor, unequivocal signs of the intentions of his enemy. At last, 
the impatient bull shoots against the red drapery, with which the 
matador has enveloped himself. His face is such that he would 
batter down a wall with his horns ; but the man avoids him by a 
pliant movement of the body ; he disappears as by enchantment, 
and leaves him only the light drapery, which, in escaping, he 
throws over his horns. The impetuosity of the bull makes him 
pass his enemy some distance ; he then stops himself short by 
stiffening his hams, and these sudden and violent reactions are so 
exhausting, that, if the combat were prolonged, they would alone 
be sufficient to cause his death. This led to the remark of Ro- 
mero, the famous professor, that a good matador ought to kill eight 
bulls by seven blows of his sword. One of the eight would die 
of fatigue and rage. 

After many passes, when the matador thinks that he under- 
stands his antagonist, he prepares to give him his last blow. 
Taking a firm attitude, he places himself directly in front of the 
bull, and remains immovably at a suitable distance. The right 
hand, holding a sword, is raised to the height of his head; the 
left, extended, holds the muleta, which, almost touching the 
ground, induces the bull to lower his head. It is at this moment 
that he inflicts the fatal blow, with all the strength of his arm, 
aided by the weight of his body and the impetuosity of the bull. 
The sword, three feet long, often enters to the very hilt ; and if 
the blow is well directed, the man has nothing more to fear. 
The bull stops short; the blood hardly flows ; he raises his head ; 
his legs tremble and he falls suddenly, like a weight of lead. 
Then, from all the benches, rise the deafening vivas ; handker- 
chiefs are waved ; hats are thrown into the arena, and the victo- 
rious hero kisses his hand modestly to the spectators on all sides. 

Formerly, it is said, they never carried more than one ra- 
pier ; but in these days of degeneracy, it is seldom that a bull 
falls by the first blow. If, however, he appears mortally wound- 
ed, the matador does not repeat his thrust ; aided by the chulos, 
he turns him about the circle by exciting him with the mantles, 
so as to make him dizzy in a very short space of time. When 
he falls, a chulo finishes him by planting a poniard in the nape of 
his neck ; the animal dies at the moment. 

It has been observed that almost all the bulls have a place in 
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the circle to which they always return. It is called their queren- 
cia. Usually it is the gate by which they enter the arena. 

We frequently see the bull bearing the fatal weapon in his 
neck —the hilt only appearing above his shoulder — traversing 
the arena at a slow pace, disdaining the chulos and their draper- 
ies, with which they pursue him. He thinks only of dying at 
his ease. He seeks the place that he has taken a fancy to, kneels, 
lies down, stretches out his head, and dies tranquilly, if the blow 
of a poniard does not come to hasten his end. 

If the bull refuses fight, the matador rans towards him, and, 
always at the moment when the animal wavers his head, he pier- 
ces him with his sword ; but if he keep his head erect, or still 
flees, it is necessary to employ a more cruel method for his death. 
A man, armed with a long pole, terminating in a sharp iron, 
shaped like a crescent, strikes him, assassin-like, from behind, 
and when he is prostrate, completes the work with his poniard. 
It is the only episode of the combat at which every one revolts. 
Fortunately, it is seldom necessary to resort to it. 

A flourish of trumpets announces the death. Three coach- 
mules then enter the circus at a full trot ; a knot of cords is fixed 
between the horns of the bull, a hook is passed through it, and 
the mules gallop from the arena. In two minutes, the carcasses 
of the horses and the bull disappear from the arena. 

Each combat lasts about twenty minutes, and usually they kill 
about eight bulls in an afternoon. If the entertainment has been 
but indifferent, and the public demand it, the president of the 
exhibition usually permits a supplement of two or three courses. 

You see that the profession of a torero is sufficiently dangerous. 
On an average, two or three are killed in it during a year, in all 
all Spain. Very few reach an advanced age. If they do not 
die in the circus, they are obliged to give it up at an early day, 
in consequence of their wounds. ‘The famous Pepe Illo, in the 
course of his life was wounded twenty-six times by the horns of 
bulls ; the last thrust killed him. The high salary of these peo- 
ple is not their only inducement to embrace their dangerous busi- 
ness. Glory — applause — make them brave death. It is pleas- 
ure to triumph before five or six thousand people. So it is not 
rare to see amateurs of distinguished birth sharing in the dangers 
and honors of professional bull-fighters. At Seville, I have seen 
a Marquis and a Count discharging the functions of a matador at 
a public exhibition. 

It is true, however, that the public is not very indulgent to the 
toreros. The ‘least sign of cowardice is punished by cries and 
hisses. The most atrocious insults are showered from all sides ; 
and sometimes by order of the people — and it is the most deci- 
sive mark of their indignation — an alguazil advances towards the 
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combatant, and commands him, under pain of imprisonment, to 
attack the bull on the instant. e 

One day, the actor Maiquez, indignant at seeing a matador 
hesitate in the presence of the most obscure of all the bulls, load- 
ed him with insults. ‘ Monsieur Maiquez,’ said the matador, 
‘look you — there is no such make-believe here as there is on 
your boards.’ 

Applause, and the desire of acquiring fame, or preserving that 
already obtained, oblige the bull-fighters to go beyond the dan- 
gers to which they are, of necessity, exposed. Pepe Illo, and 
Romero after him, presented themselves before the bull with 
irons on their feet. The coolness of these men, in the most ur- 
gent dangers, is absolutely miraculous. 

Recently, a picador, named Juan Sevilla, was overthrown 
with his horse, by an Andalusian bull, of prodigious strength and 
agility. This bull, instead of permitting himself to be defeated 
by the chulos, threw himself upon the man, stamped upon him, 
and gave him repeated thrusts in the legs with his horns ; but 
perceiving that they were too well protected by his pantaloons 
of iron-ribbed hide, he turned and lowered his head, to thrust his 
horn into the man’s breast. Then Sevilla, raising himself by a 
desperate effort, with one hand seized the bull by the ear; and 
thrust the fingers of the other into his nostrils, whilst he kept his 
head fastened under that of the infuriated beast. In vain did the 
bull try to shake him off, trample him under foot, hurl him to the 
ground — he could never force him to quit his hold. Every one 
regarded with a beating heart this unequal struggle. It was the 
agony of a brave man ; they almost regretted that it should be 
prolonged ; they could neither cry nor breathe, nor turn their 
eyes from this horrible scene which lasted nearly two minutes. At 
last the bull, vanquished by the man in this close struggle, left 
him in pursuit of the chulos. Every one expected to see Se- 
villa borne out of the enclosure. ‘They raise him, and he is 
hardly on his feet when he seizes a mantle, and wishes to attract 
the bull towards him, in spite of his heavy boots and the incon- 
venient casing of his legs. If the mantle had not been forcibly 
snatched from him, he would certainly have been killed. They 
bring him a horse ; he leaps on it, foaming with rage, and attacks 
the bull in the centre of the arena. The shock of the two valiant 
adversaries was so terrible, that the horse and bull both fell upon 
their knees. Oh! if you had heard the viva, if you had wit- 
nessed the frantic joy, the crazy ecstacy, at the display of so 
much courage and good fortune, like me you would have envied 
the lot of Sevilla!’ This man has become immortal at Madrid. 
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A REAL SCENE. 


Ir was a lowly dwelling. Round the room, 
The half-raised curtain threw a twilight gloom ; 
Beside a scanty fire, upon her breast, 

A mother rocked her infant to its rest: 
Coarse was their humble fare and hard their lot — 
Yet, mid their keenest wants, they murmured not. 


In that small room, through each successive day, 
Tn lingering pain, a grey-haired woman lay ; 

Her body worn by toil and ill at ease, 

Stricken in years and feeble with disease. 


I stood beside her bed. Her quick-drawn breath 
Brought to my saddened mind the thought of death — 
(If by the name of death we call that strife 

Which leads the spirit to Eternal Life. ) 

I gazed upon her face. Her sunken cheek 

The trial told, of which she did not speak : 

Trusting, by kindness, to give faint relief, 

I spake in love and sorrowed for her grief. 


‘Oh, sir,’ she said, ‘ how can I speak the praise 
Of Him, who so has blessed me all my days, 

And, mid the sickness and the wants I ’ve known, 
Has taught my heart His holy will to own?’ 


I stood amazed. What! could the human mind 
Remain, amid such bitter pangs, resigned ? 

Still feel that every grief was sent in love, 

And meekly drink the cup, and look above ? 
Could Christain faith have such stupendous power, 
To soothe the mind in such a trying hour ?— 

I looked upon her pallid face again : 

Her parted lips were quivering with pain — 

Her cheek was ashy white — her spent frame shook ; 
Yet there was calmness in her tranquil look — 

A leaning upon God —a faith sublime, 

That he would aid her in his own good time. 


R. C. W. 
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LETTERS FROM ARKANSAS. 


NO. L. 


Sir, — You have been pleased to assure me that a passing 
sketch or two of Arkansas, its men and manners, would be ad- 
mitted into your Magazine. If the hasty and imperfect fragments, 
which | shall from time to time send you, written in moments 
stolen from severe professional avocations, should merit a place in 
the New-Ingland Magazine, I shall be gratified by affording your 
readers some information concerning a country, of which almost 
as little is known as of the interior of Mexico. If, as is equally 
piobable, they should be deemed too uninteresting to find a place 
there, I shail be sufficiently rewarded if you yourself derive any 
pleasure from perusing them. 

My knowledge of Arkansas, and of the people of the West, 
has been derived from personal observation and actual residence 
among them. I know their peculiarities well. 1 am like one of 
them —an adopted son of the West; and I love my brethren 
and their character. ‘To New-lngland, however, mine ancient 
home — to Boston, my mother city, | look back with love and 
affection ; and could | be the means of making more fully known 
to your readers the character and virtues of the inhabitants of the 
West, | should hold myself a fortunate man. 

{i will be my object, in the few letters which I shall indite at 
odd seasons and scattered moments, to give you, in the first 
place, a general sketch of Arkansas. What order I may after- 
wards pursue, is entirely uncertain. I think, however, that I 
shall not weary of my task until | have given you a description of 
some of the principal curiosities, including courts of justice and 
distinguished men in Arkansas. 

The ‘Territory of Arkansas, as every one knows, is bounded 
on the east by the river Mississippi, on the west by the Indian 
Territory, on the north by the State of Missouri, and on the 
south by Red River and a part of Louisiana. It is with the por- 
tion of the Territory lying on the river Arkansas, that I am most 
conversant ; and it is therefore natural that this river should first 
engage our attention. It rises in the Rocky Mountains, about 
three hundred miles north of Santa Fe. I have crossed it and 
been on it in many places, but never within five hundred miles of 
its head. In the mountains, however, it is, like all other moun- 
tain streams, a clear, rapid river, and so continues until its color 
is changed in its passage through the prairie. I crossed it, in 
October, 1831, at a considerable distance above the mouth of 
the Semaron, where it was a shallow and clear stream, with low 
prairie on one side and sand hills on the other — about an eighth 
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of a mile wide. Farther down it receives the red and salt waters 
of the Semaron, and above Fort Gibson the waters of the Cana- 
dian, which come from under the Rocky Mountains. In the 
Cherokee territory, it receives the waters of the Grand River, 
or Neosho, Illinois, and Salisau, and at Fort Smith, of the Po- 
teau. Above Fort Smith, the river is generally about a quarter 
of a mile wide; and in fact, its width is not much increased from 
that point to its mouth. Above that place the river is shallow, 
and not often navigable by steamboats. Below Fort Smith, the 
river continues of about the same size and depth — passing, in 
succession, through the counties of Crawford, Johnson and Pope, 
to Pulaski. Within the boundary of the Territory, that is to say, 
below Fort Smith, the Arkansas is a muddy, red and_ brackish 
stream — though much more so at one time than another, accord- 
ing to the stages of water, or the places where the rises come 
from. At low water it is the worst river of the West, except 
Red River, for snags and difficult navigation. ‘T’o a person pass- 
ing down the river, the country presents generally a uniform ap- 
pearance, owing to the low bottoms which extend in a continuous 
belt on each side of the river from Fort Smith to the mouth, ex- 
cept in places where a point or bluff juts out upon the river, im- 
mediately succeeded by the monotonous bottom. 

The bottoms, as they are called, being entirely alluvial, are 
generally from one to three miles in width on each side of the 
river — of a fine black and rich soil, producing excellent corn, 
and the best cotton in North America. ‘The stranger who enters 
one of these bottoms for the first time, in spring or summer, is 
astonished and delighted. Imagine a New-Inglander, familiar 
with the clear, silver-sanded, pebbly brooks and rivers of that 
country — the level, verdant, and heavy-swarded meadows through 
which they run, and the forests of pine, oak, maple and birch— 
imagine him entering a solid mass of greenness, a heavy and 
unstirred body of verdure. He enters, by some narrow path, 
into the depth of the bottom. ‘The first idea that strikes him is, 
that he could have had no conception of such a depth and solidity 
of greenness. ‘There is not a hand-breadth of barrenness about 
him. ‘The immense trees, standing close together, are com- 
pletely covered and laden with leaves to their very tops — and 
their trunks, twined round and garlanded with vines, appear like 
pillars of embodied greenness. The undergrowth of small trees 
and bushes is matted with vines and green briers ; and the ground 
is covered with grass and weeds, or perhaps with the never-failing 
greenness of the cane. Such is the character of a great propor- 
tion of the Arkansas bottom. The cottonwood —a tree similar 
to the poplar, but of gigantic size and immense height — is the 
most common tree in these bottoms. ‘There is, besides, a 
abundance of ash, black, Spanish and yellow oak — al] growing 
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luxuriantly —the branching mulberry, the tall and graceful per- 
simmon, and the humble but beautiful passaw, with multitudes of 
others unknown in your country. The dogwood, with its fine, 
close grain, and its multitudinous red blossoms ; the hackberry, 
similar to the beech, the honey and black locust, and that splen- 
did evergreen, the holly, appearing like a huge boxwood tree ; 
blossoms of many kinds shine among the greenness like gems ; 
while on the river-bank, the tall sycamore stands, hoary with age, 
and its silver trunk outlasting many men’s lives. In some places, 
are impervious forests of cane, twenty feet high, as thick as they 
can be stuck. In others, are low, swampy places, where the water 
stagnates, and where there is little or no vegetation. Out of these 
bogs, or ‘swamps,’ rise the protuberances, or knots, called knees, 
from which the straight trunk of the cypress (a tree similar to the 
hemlock) shoots up. 

This is a picture of the Arkansas bottom in summer. In 
the winter everything is reversed. The vegetation has passed 
away ; the leaves are massed and rotting below ; and the tall 
cottonwood sighs mournfully in the wind ; while the dark and 
sullen river rolls on under them. Everything seems dark, filthy, 
and desolate, and high on the trees are the red marks of the great 
inundation. 

The soil of the Arkansas bottoms is inferior to none in the 
world ; and the facilities offered a man for making a living and a 
fortune there, are nowhere equalled. A poor man comes here, 
whose necessities have driven him from the States. He has not 
a cent in the world — nothing but his axe and his rifle. He goes 
into the Arkansas bottom, cuts a few logs, and his neighbors help 
him raise a hut, with a wooden chimney, daubed with mud. If 
it is summer, he leaves the crannies open ; if it is winter, he chunks 
them with bits of wood, and daubs them with mud. He chops 
out a hole for a door, and another for a window ; splits and hews 
out some thick slabs, or, as we call them here, puncheons, for a 
floor ; hires himself out for a month or two, till he earns some 
corn and two or three hogs, and then ‘ turns in to work’ on his 
own farm. He cuts his hogs’ ears in some mark or other, turns 
them out to root for themselves, and goes resolutely to work, chop- 
ping timber, grubbing up cane, and performing the various opera- 
tions necessary to clearing up land. Then you may hear a mile 
off. the continual musketry which the cane keeps up in burning, 
as the air contained in the joints expands and explodes. Having 
burned up the underbrush and the smaller trees, he girdles the 
larger ones — that is, cuts off a girdle of bark around them, for 
the purpose of deadening them ; breaks up his ground a little, 
and throws in his corn. In four or five years that man will raise 
twenty bales of cotton and a thousand bushels of corn, and be 
steadily enlarging his crop and increasing his income. 

VOL. IX. 34 
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The Arkansas is a singularly winding river, during the whole 
of its course. The distance from the mouth to Dutch Rock — 
which is by land only one hundred and twenty-five miles — is by 
water about three hundred miles. On one side, the river is con- 
tinually forming new land, while on the other it is continually 
encroaching upon Father Tellus ; and frequently, when a high 
overflow comes, the river breaks over the neck of a promontory, 
around which it has made a bend, and forms a new channel — 
while the old one becomes a lake. Thus, in 1833, it broke 
across a point of bottom, about one hundred yards wide at the 
place, through which new channel, steamboats now pass. The 
old channel, fifteen miles around the point, is filling up. And thus 
also, on the south side of the Arkansas, above the fort, are a long 
chain of lakes, in the former bed of the river. 

Below Fort Smith, the Arkansas receives the waters of Mul- 
berry, Frog Bayon, Horse Head, Spadra, Petit Jean, Point Re- 
move, Cadron, und Palarme creeks. ‘The three latter are deep, 
filthy and disgusting bodies of water, sluggish, and resembling the 
river Styx or the Dead Sea. The former are very pretty, clear 
running bodies of water. Below Dutch Kock, the river becomes 
more sinuous. It receives various creeks on its way down— 
among others, Fourche and Bayon Metre. Within twelve miles 
of the Mississippi, it separates into two channels — the northern 
called the Cut-off, while the latter preserves the name of Arkan- 
sas. ‘The Cut-off is the most commonly-used channel. The 
bottoms on each are low, and the greenness extends to the water’s 
edge. Immediately after entering the Cut-off, you see a change 
in the water. Instead of the red color of the Arkansas, it as- 
sumes the chalky color of the Mississippi —is cooler and more 
pleasant. Within a mile or two of the Mississippi, White River 
comes into the Cut-off, from the north. It rises in Missouri, and 
is called White River from the extreme clearness of its waters, 
before Big Black runs into it above its mouth. The junction of 
White River with the Cut-off, is a most singular sight. Here is 
amass of red, or chalky water, there a mass of water which 
seems to be black — boiling and whirling around, and seeming as 
distinct as though the latter was not water but oil. A little fur- 
ther on, and the waters mingle and discharge themselves into the 
great Mississippi. 

Two years ago, in the month of June, the crops were promis- 
ing in Arkansas. ‘There came a succession of heavy rains, and 
the river rose to high-water mark. 'The rise was red, and salt, 
and evidently came from the desert prairie. The rains ceased, 
and the people supposed the rise was over. Suddenly the river 
began to swell higher and higher. The water came down colder 
and clearer. ‘The snows had melted on the Rocky Mountains. 
Higher and higher it rose —/fifteen feet, at Fort Smith, above 
high-water mark. The bottoms from Fort Smith to the mouth 
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were overflowed. ‘The river was filled with fragments of houses, 
dead cattle, huge trees, rushing on to the Mississippi. Cattle, 
hogs, even deer and bear, unable to escape from the bottoms, were 
all drowned. Many people built rafts, and placing themselves 
and their horses upon them, fastened them to trees, and lived out 
the inundation. ‘The crops were ruined; whole farms were filled 
up with sand ; and the channel of the river entirely altered. Such 
is the Arkansas. 

I entered the Territory of Arkansas at Fort Smith, which is 
situated on the Arkansas, on the Indian line. At that time there 
were no troops there, and the only appearance of a military post 
about it, were some few old buildings which had served as bar- 
racks. Jt is a place containing three or four stores and some half 
dozen houses ; and is very prettily situated on a huge bluff on 
the south side of the river. ‘The county of Crawford, except on 
the river and creeks, is generally low land, thinly covered with 
oak timber ; and though a large county, it is but thinly settled. 

As the August election approached, there began a stir in the 
county on the subject of politics. Candidates were riding in 
every direction, electioneering ; and now and then a hot quarrel 
took place among the excited partizans. 

The overflow had covered the little town of Van Buren, and 
the population thereof, in number about a dozen, had established 
themselves in booths at the foot of the hill beyond the town ; 
and there, where I rode in one day in June, I found a multitude 
assembled. 

‘ Holla, stranger!’ cried one tall fellow, in a hunting-shirt of 
leather, as I rode up ; ‘ Come, ‘light —and take a little old rye, 
anyhow.’ 

‘That ’s the master,’ cried another ; ‘ dern my skin, if he can’t 
speechify it better nor any of ’em. Master, if you ’ll run for the 
Assembly, dern me if I don’t vote for ye.’ 

Twenty such greeted me, as I dismounted and made fast my 
horse. 1 soon discovered the object of the gathering. ‘There 
was a barrel set on end, with a board across it, and I at once di- 
vined that the rival candidates were to address the people. I in- 
quired if the candidates for Congress were there, and found they 
were not. It was a meeting for the county candidates, whom | 
saw busy among the people, shaking them by the hand, and mak- 
ing themselves boon companions. It was a perfect Babel. 

‘Hurra for Sinclair! He’s a horse. Who’ll drink Critten- 
den’s liquor? Here goes for Seviér !_ Good morning, Squire ; 
how ’s your family ? Come up and drink with an old acquaint- 
ance, who’s a candidate. Bates forever! the people’s candi- 
date! He’s a horse ina cane-brake! Go ahead, steamboat ! 
Brown ’s a roarer! Five dollars on Martin!’ Such were some 
of the cries which struck my ear. 
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Directly, Martin — one of the candidates for the House of Re- 
presentatives, a warm Crittenden man, and afterwards elected — 
mounted the barrel. lL assure the reader that he may hear as 
much oratory in the West on a stump, as in the Kast in a Court- 
house, or in old faneuil itself. ‘The impression of oddity soon 
wears off ; and [ am inclined to believe that the Western manner 
of electioneering is to the full as proper, and more honest and 
open-handed than the silent canvassing in the Kast. 

Martin is a lawyer, who had quit brick-laying for brief-making 
and special pleading. He is a man of strong natural good sense, 
and a sarcastic and satirical humor, which tells well in a candi 
date. His speech was about half an hour long, and he was suc- 
ceeded by Judge Bates, a man of great talent, a polished writer, 
full of classic lore, but no speaker. When he was on the bench 
in Arkansas, a lawyer —also formerly a Judge, and of whom I 
may hereafter speak — named Hall, was in the habit of interlard- 
ing his speeches at the bar with frequent Latin quotations. In 
one cause, particularly, he was very prefuse of his learning, so 
much so, that when Bates delivered the opinion of the Court, he 
did it off-hand in Latin. Hall listened, but only knowing a few 
quotations learned from law books, he was compelled, to the 
great amusement of the bar and the spectators, to require of the 
Judge to translate his opinion into English. 

Bates was succeeded by three other candidates, two of whom 
were farmers and the third a lawyer — the latter by far the weak- 
est of all. I had expected a display of bombast and noise, and 
was agreeably surprised by good strong sense, keen satire, and 
almost an entire freedom from violence or affectation in all the 
speeches. 1 was still better pleased when | afterwards saw 
Crittenden and Seviér—the rival candidates for Congress— 
meet on the stump. Robert Crittenden is since dead. He was 
a brother of John J. Crittenden, Senator from Kentucky, and is 
universally allowed to have been a more talented man than either 
of his brothers. I have listened to him frequently, since then, in 
various places, and | esteem him one of the most eloquent men 
I ever heard. His voice was full and rich, his language copious, 
strong and yet brilliant ; and he excelled equally in pathos and 
irony. His opponent, Colonel Seviér, is a very common man. 
He never made any figure at the bar, and his only character in 
Congress has been that of an industrious and persevering man. 
He was evidently no match for Crittenden on the stump, and 
seemed to be well aware of it. 

I am extending this letter to an unwarrantable length, and with 
one tale of perilous adventure, by flood, if not by fire, I shall 
close. 

In the month of January, 1833, there was an inundation of the 
Arkansas. I was living at that time opposite Fort Smith, and, 
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in company with my host, got into a pirogue, when the rise was 
at the highest, and took a trip, like fools, seven miles down the 
river, to the town of Van Buren aforesaid. After reaching that 
place, we began to consider — what we had not thought of be- 
fore — how we were to get back; and the result of our joint 
cogitations was that, as it was impossible to get back in the pi- 
rogue, we must return on foot. ‘The first four miles were easily 
accomplished, as it was over the upland ; but at the end of that 
distance, we arrived at the edge of the bottom, through which we 
had about three miles to go. It was overflowed in some places 
to the depth of ten feet. We looked down upon the cane — for 
it was full of that article—and held another consultation. On 
we pushed, however, and commenced floundering through the 
water, among the cane. It was generally about deep enough to 
immerse us to our necks; and when the reader remembers that 
it was in January, he will doubtless be aware that it was not very 
pleasant. We had proceeded but a little way, when my com- 
panion lost his reckoning, and became lost. He turned from 
home, and commenced wandering about in every direction, until 
I took the lead, as the oldest woodsman. After proceeding 
about a mile and a half, with great caution, we came at length 
to the bank of a little gully, about fifteen feet wide, as we learned 
by the break in the cane. Here we halted, and consulted how 
we should cross. I cannot swim an inch, and nothing was left 
but to hunt for logs. We proceeded down the creek until we 
had found a small one, when I held one end until he straddled it, 
and cooned it over ; and he did me the same service at the other 
end. We kept onward. The ground became more elevated ; 
and just as we got out of the water, we found ourselves on the 
bank of what is called Garrison’s creek —a stream about sixty 
feet wide. At low water, the banks are twenty-five feet above 
water ; now, the water was level with them. We attempted to 
build a raft, but could only find one log, about twenty feet long, 
and two others about eight. We stripped some hickory bark 
and tied them together, and straddled the further end of them — 
but were no sooner on than the long one toppled over, the short 
ones went under, and so did I, clothes and all ; so we gave up 
that idea. J then took one of the short logs, put one end under 
my breast, and tried to cross in that way. It wouldn’t do. Over 
and over went the log, and [ got another bounteous ducking. By 
this time it was getting dark, and the air was growing keen and 
cold. Just then we heard an axe across the creek, and com- 
menced hallooing, which soon brought a man down, splashing 
through the water, to the bank of the creek. I advised my compan- 
ion to go over and hire the man to fell a tree, on which I could cross, 
and therefore he took to the water, with his breast on one end of 
the long log. He kicked away manfully, and when the end of 
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the log struck the shore, jumped off and swam for it. Having 
made his bargain with the stranger, he went heme, and the latter 
went again to his house and brought his axe and a brand of fire. 
In the meantime I was nearly frozen. ‘There was only one 
place where I could move, and that was in a circle about six feet 
in diameter, round a tree. On one side there was a man, with a 
fire flaring near him, chopping away at an oak tree four feet 
through ; and on the other I was pacing round my circle, which 
I wore as deep, hard and smooth as a buffalo-path. At the ex- 
piration of about three hours, the tree came down, and _ barely 
reached the shore. ‘The upper end was covered with water, and 
I had to get on it a-straddle, with the water up to my neck. How- 
ever, I reached the shore in safety ; and though I suffered no in- 
convenience from sickness, in consequence of my adventure, | 
learned never to go down river again, in an overflow, without 
knowing how I was to get back. 


Yours, ~ ALBERT PIKE. 


THE INCONVENIENCES OF BEING LYNCHED. 


Mr. Epitor, — Do you remember Pierce Parker, the Rogue 
in spite of himself? Well, it is he who now addresses you. 
They have just done Lynching me. If it were not that [ am 
used to these things, I should have perished under the operation. 
I begin to think that there was sound sense and humanity in the 
reply of the old woman, who on being rebuked for the cruelty of 
her manner of skinning eels, said, ‘ La, sir, they dont mind it— 
they’s used to it.’ 

On my last escape from jail, where I was confined for unkhow- 
ingly passing a counterfeit bill, which had been given me by an 
old gentleman, whom I had saved from drowning — I determined 
to try my fortune farther South. Seeing one day in the Rich- 
mond Enquirer an advertisement offering one hundred dollars re- 
ward for a runaway slave, and being pressingly in want of money, I 
determined to go in search of the individual described. With 
this view, [ rambled through the country, kept a watch in out-of- 
the-way places, and looked very hard at all the negroes who 
passed. On the second day of my search, I reached the 
little village of Featherville. I had just given up all hopes of 
attaining my object, and was sitting on a rock, with my chin rest- 
ing on both hands, and my elbows on my knees, hungry and dis- 
consolate, when a rough gripe was laid on each of my shoulders. 
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[ attempted to start up, but was prevented. On looking round, 
Isaw that Judge Lynch and his whole posse comitatus had 
pounced upon me. With a skilful celerity, they tied my hands 
behind me, and then, amid shouts and execrations, drove me to- 
wards the village square. 

‘ My good friends, you are mistaken in the person — whom do 
you take me for ?— let me ent-tr-tr—’ 

My expostulations were abruptly broken off, by one of the 
foremost of my captors, whom I took to be his Honor, gagging 
me with a handful of shavings. Finding it quite difficult to talk, 
afier being supplied with this mouthful, I submissively held my 
peace. My amiable conductors dragged me towards an old pop- 
lar tree, and tied me to the trunk. 

‘Now, my lads,’ exclaimed his Honor, with a horrid grin, 
tubbing his hands —‘ now my lads, we’ll show you a biped with 
feathers. It cant be said now, that the devil’s to pay, and no 
pitch hot. Hand along the tar-kettle, Mike, my lad, — and, 
Jemmy Dickin, toss us along that bag of feathers.’ 

With a horrible alacrity, these orders were obeyed. I tried 
to speak — to move — OQ, the dastards! I was bound fast. I 
could not. 1 looked unutterable things. Dust was flung in my 
eyes. Whatcould I do? I ground my teeth in agony, in wrath 
and in scorn. ‘There is but one step from the farcical to the 
tragical. Like imps of Pandemonium, the good people of 
Featherville, flocked round me, and beheld unmoved such tor- 
tures inflicted, as an uncivilized Arab would weep to witness. 
The tar and the feathers were bestowed with a liberal hand. 
There was no lack of generosity in these articles. I believe they 
are both the natural productions of the State. 

As soon as there was a cessation in the tender mercies of Mes- 
sieurs, the mob, | unclogged my right eye from the tar that sur- 
rounded it, and looked forth. On the slope of the opposite hill, 
I noticed a horseman riding at full speed, and making vehement 
gestures towards the crowd. ‘They were arrested in their valiant 
doings, by these pantomimical appeals. In a few moments, the 
rider arrived on the spot, and dismounting drew the Judge aside, 
and communicated to him the intelligence with which he was 
charged. The result was, that his Honor approached me, re- 
lieved my mouth of the shavings which he had thrust into it, and 
untying my arms, told me, ‘that I might go; that he believed 
there was some mistake, but that it was better that fifty innocent 
ones should suffer than that one guilty should escape — and that 
he took me for a d—d abolitionist.’ The jury shouted acqui- 
escence in the decision of the Judge. 

I attempted to speak, but could not—not that my heart was 
too full of gratitude for utterance —but because my lips were 
glued with the tar. 
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At the tavern, at which I had casually stopped that morning, | 
had given my name as Andrew Jackson Smith. It seems, that 
a trunk with that name upon it, was received after my departure, 
and as it was tied with red tape, sealed with wax, the landlord 
remarked, that ‘ it was very mysterious.’ 

‘ Very, indeed,’ echoed the editor of the Featherville Banner of 
Liberty, as he threw his tobacco quid away, and swallowed a 
mint julep. 

‘Upon my word, it’s very odd,’ said the Postmaster, trying 
the lock. ‘ Landlord,’ continued he, ‘ bring me a hammer and 
chisel, and I’ll take the responsibility, as the old Gin’ral says. 
Amos will bear me out in it.’ 

The hammer and chisel were brought — the trunk was forcibly 
opened —and in the dressing-case, carefully concealed under 
some soap and razors, was found a torn page of a murderous 
print, published in New York, called the Emancipator. 

‘ Treason !’ shouted the Postmaster, holding the scrap up to 
view. 

‘ Bloody treason !’ echoed the landlord. ‘ What is it ?’ 

‘ Lynch him,’ said the editor, lighting a cigar. 

‘Call the Judge — call the Judge,’ said the Postmaster. 

‘ Ay, ay,’ rejoined the editor ; who, by the way, was a pig-eyed 
gentleman, rather slim and snugly dressed, with light eye-brows, 
and hair —a blackguard in print and a vulgarian out of print. 

‘Where is he ?’ 

‘ Who is he ?’ 

‘Is he here ?’ 

‘Is he gone ?’ 

‘ Where in the devil is he ?’ 

These questions were poured in upon my host in rapid suc- 
cession. He finally recollected, that a wo-begone looking gen- 
tleman, in a suit of rusty black, had bought a loaf of bread of him 
that morning, and that his name corresponded with that on the 
trunk. The reader knows the rest of my story. The whole 
village was soon at my heels, and I was regularly Lynched. It 
was afterwards ascertained that the trunk containing the incendia- 
ry article, belonged to the son of an eminent slave-holder, whose 
name I had unwittingly borrowed. 

I write, Mr. Editor, in a good deal of a hurry, but a person is 
apt to feel a little confused after being treated as I have. been. 
An eminent author has depicted the inconveniences of being 
hung — they are not equal to those of being tarred and feathered. 
I beg the good people of Featherville to bear in mind this home- 
ly truth ; that ‘ the very worst use you can put a man to, is to 
Lynch him.’ 

The morning after this unpleasant affair, on taking up the Ban- 
ner of Liberty, I saw the following flattering version of the trans- 
action. 
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ANOTHER ARREST. 

A white man of the name of Andrew Jackson Smith, was 
yesterday arrested on a writ issued by Judge Lynch. It seems, 
that the suspicions of the Postmaster were aroused by the singu- 
lar appearance of Smith’s trunk ; and on breaking it open, his 
worst conjectures were more than realized. It was found full of 
inflammable papers, Emancipators and Liberators, evidently in- 
tended for distribution among the slaves. On this being known, 
the people of the town, headed by his Honor, Judge Lynch, 
turned out in pursuit of the monster Smith. He was soon 
caught, and being brought into the village, was furnished gratis 
with a new coat —of tar and feathers — black turned up with 
white. ‘The craven roared lustily during the operation, and mani- 
fested the most cowardly impatience. He has had a lesson, 
which he will not soon forget. 

P. 8. We learn that it has been satisfactorily ascertained 
that Smith is innocent of the charges against him. We are glad 
of it. The man, who would come here at this time, to raise a 
rebellion, is unworthy the name and the respect of a man. He 
is indeed ‘ fit for murder, stratagem and spoils.’ We congratu- 
late Mr. Smith that the suspicions against him have proved to be 
unjust. 

And this, Mr. Editor of the New England Magazine, is all the 
satisfaction that [ have had for my martyrdom! I am not the 
man, they took me for! Very consoling, upon my word. But 
with all this — believe me — there is no mistake about the incon- 


veniences of being Lynched. Farewell ! P. P. 


SONNET. 


TO A FRIEND IN ITALY. 


Yrs — you will thrill with rapture while you gaze 
On the rich relics of that sacred shore, 
Made holy by the tales of classic lore, 
And its own dreamlike beauty. You will stand 
In the lone places of that distant land, 
And see its crumbling temples — while the rays 
Of the glad sun will fall on Arno’s rills, 
And bathe with gold fair Tempe’s leafy floor, 
And the old towers of Rome’s imperial hills, 
And Tuscan vales, and Istria’s sandy shore. 
Yes — fairer scenes than ours will greet thine eyes 
Beneath the azure of Italian skies ; — 
But let not these win thy affections more 
Than the bleak rocks that gird thy native shore. R.C. W 
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In traversing a newly settled country, rich in the gifts of nature, 
and rapidly becoming populous, the imagination naturally turns 
upon the appearance it will present after being inhabited and 
cultivated long enough to acquire the name of an ancient land. 
It is not to be denied that natural scenery is greatly increased in 
beauty by the addition of works of art ; and though our majestic 
rivers and mountains, our broad lakes and fair fields, our cataracts 
and precipices are perhaps among nature’s master-pieces, there is 
still a possibility that art may one day heighten their charms ; 
not that nature is to be moulded and formed and perverted by 
man ; the Lord preserve us from the false taste of clipped trees 
and formal gardens and artificial cascades. There is another way 
in which art adorns nature. ‘To one'who has ascended the Rhine, 
or wandered through the vales of Italy, who has seen the tradi- 
titionary crag surmounted by the battlemented ruin, or the pictur- 
esque waterfall, and the clear, cool stream, on whose margin 
stands some classic temple, of ‘ delicate proportion,’ or some rup- 
tured bridge, festooned with the clustering ivy, which dips its 
leaves into the dark waters beneath, — there is no mystery in the 
fact that nature is heightened in loveliness by art. 

But how is our country to be thus adorned by art? ‘The wars and 
the rapaciousness and tyranny, which reared the stately walls and 
the embattled towers of the feudal castle, have passed away, and 
with them have passed away the weakness and terror which drew 
men together, and caused them to build their little romantic-looking 
cities, walled and trenched around, on the hill-tops, high as the 
eagle’s flight. The enthusiasm in religion, which called into be- 
ing the magnificent Gothic order, founded the abbey and the 
cathedral, and poured the treasures of monarchs into the lap of 
the church, is lost perhaps forever. For us there is no romance. 
Our ruins, if we ever have any, must be the ruins of factories and 
warehouses ; our temples are raised to the worship of Mammon ; 
our cities grow up at the voice of commerce, not of war ; our 
waterfalls are prized in proportion to their ‘ power ;’ our hills are 
to be levelled and our vallies filled up for the accommodation of 
the railroad. 

Still, as time rolls on, the objects of art are unavoidably in- 
vested with some degree of romance and interest, be their char- 
acter what it may. Indeed, many of the ruins of classic land 
were, in their original purpose, of anything but a romantic char- 
acter: the long arcade which stretches across the campagna di 
Roma, and forms a very striking and beautiful feature in the land- 
scape, was built for an aqueduct ; and one of the most interesting 
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objects of Roman art which remains — the Piscina mirabile — was 
only an enormous cistern, intended to hold fresh water for the use 
of the Roman fleet ; even the common-sewer of Rome, the cloaca 
maxima, is pointed out to the traveler as an object of great inter- 
est. ‘Thus it is that time, while it destroys the works of man, 
confers additional value upon the small remnants which it leaves, 
just as the Sybil of old placed the same price upon her three mys- 
tic volumes which she had at first demanded for nine. 

How much, then, will there be in our land two thousand years 
from this time, which the traveler will visit and muse upon with 
the same feeling of reverence and solemnity, with which he now 
contemplates the time-hallowed structures of Greece and Rome! 
1 could not but think, as I crossed the viaduct on the Boston and 
Providence railroad, that the arcades of the Roman aqueducts 
were not more stupendous nor enduring ; the far-famed bridge of 
Caligula is not a work of the same magnitude as the western ave- 
nue ; the pyramids themselves do not seem destined to a longer 
existence than the monument on Bunker’s Hill. If we are to 
have ruins, too — which God forbid, for they are more the work 
of war than of time — if we are to have ruins, they will not be less 
astonishing and beautiful that those which we visit in the old world. 
We smile at the notion of a manufactory in ruins; yet, invest 
it with all the charms which a ruin in England or Scotland gath- 
ers around it, and it becomes at once romantic and beautiful. 
The traveler of twenty centuries hence arrives in the neighbor- 
hood of some one of these celebrated remains, hires his guide 
from the town, and leaving the high road, takes his path through 
the richly cultivated meadow shaded by venerable elms and oaks, 
till he reaches the banks of a beautiful stream, pouring down its 
bed in leaping cascades ; at the point where the waterfall is most 
striking, stands the stupendous ruin, the crumbling and vine- 
covered walls, rising from the water’s edge ; he passes the broken 
door-way and pauses in the enclosure, in which are standing trees 
of the growth of centuries ; and on one side he looks down into 
achasm deeper than the subterranean dungeons of the feudal 
castle, at the bottom of which he discerns the dark waters of the 
stream, rushing furiously by : no remains of the huge water-wheel 
are there to tell him why such a gulf was excavated ; he wanders 
around the adjacent grounds, and ponders over the remnants of 
stone bridges and the dried and half-choked beds of canals, and 
still finds other ruins and other wonders, till he is lost in specula- 
tion and bewilderment, and exclaims that a mightier race must 
have once held the soil. If he visits what will then remain of 
our naval amphitheatres — the dry-docks ; if he penetrates into 
the interior till he reaches that superb piece of masonry, which 
time itself can hardly destroy, the stone bridge by which the Erie 
canal crosses the Genessee, at Rochester ; if he goes still farther 
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west, and observes the solid and enduring work of the great na- 
tional road, extending to the banks of the Mississippi, — he will 
not cease to be impressed with the power, energy and wealth of 
the ancients. 

In the meantime, our villages will grow up into cities ; our 
cities will be adorned with architecture and sculpture ; our lands 
will teem with the richness of full cultivation, and universal wealth 
will display its creative and beautifying power over the whole 
country. 

Such are the dreams in which a lover of his country will occa- 
sionally indulge, though wild they be ; but there certainly seems 


to be no portion of the land of America, which is more likely to_ 


realize them, than that beautiful tract which lies between the 
upper falls of the Mohawk and the lakes which form the western 
boundary of the State of New-York. Enough has been said, 
again and again, of the lovely scenery and the productive soil of 
this tract, and I will not attempt to.echo the praises. It does, 
indeed, seem formed to be the garden of America, as Lombardy 
is the garden of Europe ; and Joseph Bonaparte remarked, a few 
years ago, that it reminded him more of Lombardy than any tract 
he had ever seen. But there is, in the heart of this extensive 
region, a sweet valley, which does not appear to me to be suffi- 
ciently known and prized. The tourist on his way to Niagara, 
passes, not long after leaving Canandaigua, the little village of 
Avon, famous for its sulphur-springs ; and continues on his jour- 
ney through Batavia to Buffalo. But it is unknown to many that, 
in keeping straight on through Avon, they leave unexplored, on 
the left hand, one of the sweetest spots in the western world. 
Between two chains of hills, extending in a southward direction 
from Avon to the distance of about thirty miles, is a valley which 
varies from a mile to two miles in width, through which meanders 
the Genessee. It seems originally to have been the bed of a lake ; 
and the surface is a perfect level, covered with the richest vege- 
tation, and spreading away in fair fields, some planted with Indian 
corn, some reserved for pasturage, over which the herds of cattle 
are scattered, and some waiting the scythe. The soil is too rich 
for any kind of grain. The earliest settlers found this valley un- 
wooded, and the grass growing so high as to conceal a man on 
horseback. Clusters of oaks and elms are scattered over it, and 
give it the soft and rich appearance of an English park ; and the 
banks of the river are fringed with alder bushes and sycamores. 
The hills — which rise up on each side, and form the shores, as 
it were, of this verdant lake—are covered with pretty villages 
and waving fields of grain, or deep and dark forests. 

The county-town, and the prettiest town in the county, Gene- 
seo, is about ten miles from Avon; and I recommend to all 
travellers who are not in a great hurry, to turn aside from the 
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high road to Niagara and stop a day or two in this town, not only 
for the sake of the fine scenery which it contains within its pre- 
cincts, but for the beautiful drives in every direction about it. 
One of the pleasantest excursions is to a spot about nine miles 
from the village of Geneseo, called the ‘high banks,’ where the 
Genessee bursts through the western range of hills and finds its 
way to the valley. After crossing the flats from Geneseo, you 
follow the parallel of the valley for some distance, and then as- 
cending to the highest point of the range of hills, you find your- 
self in a vast grove of oaks, clear from underwood ; and wander- 
ing through this, you come suddenly upon the verge of a preci- 
pice at least twice the height of Niagara. Far, far down beneath 
your feet rolls the river, on the opposite side of which rises 
another bank similar to the one upon which you are standing. 
These banks seem absolutely perpendicular — yet such is their 
height, that although their inclination from the margin of the water 
is almost imperceptible, the strongest man standing on the brink 
cannot throw a stone so that it will fall into the water. I saw a 
boat pass by one day as [ stood upon the bank ; it looked no 
larger than the cradle of an infant and the men who rowed it 
seemed like puppets. Next to Niagara | think this water gap 
the most majestic scene in the western land. 

Geneseo is about sixty miles from Buffalo. On the 24th of 
Dec. 182-, I started early in the morning with one companion, 
resolved to witness what few travelers see —viz. the falls of 
Niagara in winter, and to eat our Christmas dinner within sound 
of their roar. We reached Buffalo at night, and pursuing our 
journey the next morning arrived at Niagara on the American 
side at 12 o’clock, having performed nearly the whole distance in 
a sleigh. As it was our first visit, we were both eager to behold 
this wonder of nature, and as soon as we had established our- 
selves at the inn we went to the bank just below the cataract — 
and gazed upon a scene which for desolate and awful! grandeur 
has not its equal in the world ; the rushing of the rapids, the ma- 
jestic roll of the waterfall, the rising spray and the roar were the 
same that the summers tourist finds, but in all other respects the 
scene was entirely changed. ‘The trickling water at the edge of 
the cataract freezes as it falls and constantly increasing in size 
now stood in immense collonades, a hundred and fifty feet high, 
of glittering ice, each pillar from ten to twenty feet in diameter. 
The spray wafted down by the breeze had gathered and frozen on 
each bank below the falls, and there it hung like the most graceful 
drapery in festoons and folds, the winter curtains of nature’s palace ; 
and becoming opaque from their thickness presented the appearance 
of white muslin. ‘The evergreens and other trees on the banks 
were completely frosted with the spray and hung in silver fringe- 
work over the abyss. But how can pen describe the gorgeous 
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magnificence with which Goat Island was clad! It looked like 
one vast grove of chrystal! Every tree covered — trunk and 
branch, with ice, every spear of grass and every shrub glittering 
like silver and the outer edge of the island where it divides the 
fall, supported by the gigantic columns which I have already 
described and bristling with pendent icicles which resembled the 
most florid Gothic sculpture! In the distance were the shores 
and hills of Canada, as far as the eye could reach — one bleak and 
dreary waste of snow. The next morning, we descended the 
steps to the water’s edge, a somewhat perilous task as they were 
covered with ice, and a false step might have been fatal — we 
crossed to the Canada side, and with much ado, mounted up to 
the plain — our guide would not allow us to go upon table rock 
as it was so slippery that it was almost certain destruction to ap- 
proach its edge. Having viewed the falls from the best accessi- 
ble points, we returned to the American side to visit Goat-Island. 
As we were re-crossing, we observed another canoe also ap- 
proaching the American shore with a large and gay looking party. 
It happened to be an Irish wedding party who were coming to 
this side to have the marriage ceremony performed in order to 
avoid the expense of a license in Canada. ‘The bridegroom was 
however, as Sir Walter expresses it, ‘most particularly drunk’ 
and did not at all like the prospect of mounting up the slippery 
stair-way. After some consultation at the spot of landing, one 
of the party very respectfully approached my companion (a most 
grave looking man in spectacles,) and begged him to perform the 
service for them where they stood. Hé had some difficulty in 
persuading them that he was not a parson nor even a magistrate, 
so much did his looks give the lie to his words : and he was very 
sorry not to be able to gratify their wish—a wedding on the 
shore of the Niagara in mid-winter is a scene very rarely wit- 
nessed. 

Having ascended the bank we crossed the bridge to Goat Is- 
land and traversing the whole distance, descended upon the lit- 
tle foot-bridge which runs out towards the Canada side, and pro- 
jects over the abyss. ‘The sun had been obscured all the morn- 
ing till this moment ;— but as we were standing on the little 
bridge, it came out in full splendor and our eyes were blessed 
with beholding a scene compared with which the mountains of 
gold and the vallies of diamonds in the fairy tale are tame. Every 
tree was radiant with all the hues of the prism, the Sun was re- 
flected from the immense pillars of ice, the spray fell in showers 
of diamonds and a rainbow forming almost a complete circle stood 
in the middle of the river below the fall. I have since that time 
visited the falls in summer and found the scenery far lovelier than 
when I first saw it. But 1 have never in any land, beheld a 
scene so truly sublime as Niagara in winter. 
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NAHANT. 


WueEn fervid Summer crisps the shrinking nerve, 
And every prism’d rock doth catch the ray, 

As in a burning-glass, ’tis wise to seek 

This city of the wave. For here the dews, 
With which Hygeia gems the flower of life, 

Are ever freshening in their sacred founts. 

Here mayst thou talk with Ocean, and no ear 

Of gossip-islet on thy words shall feed. 

Send thy free thought upon the winged winds, 
That sweep the castles of the older world ; 

And what shall bar it from their ivied heights? 
—’T is well to talk with Ocean. Man may cast 
His pearl of language on unstable hearts, 

And —thriftless saver !— reap the wind again. 
But thou, all-conquering element, dost grave 
Strong characters upon the eternal rock — 
Furrowing the brow, that holdeth speech of thee. 
— Musing beneath yon awful cliffs, the soul — 
That brief shell-gatherer, on the shore of time — 
Doth hide itself in its own nothingness, 

And feel a brother to the dross that hangs 

A moment trembling on thy crest, and sinks 

Into the bosom of the boundless wave. 

— And see, outspreading her broad, silver scroll, 
Forth comes the Moon, that meek ambassador, 
Bearing Heaven’s message to the mighty surge. 
Yet he, who listeneth to its hoarse reply, 
Echoing in anger through the channel’d depths, 
Will deem the language all too arrogant, 

And earth’s best dialect too poor to claim 
Benignant notice from the star-pav’d skies, 

And man too pitiful to lift himself 

In the frail armor of his moth-crush’d pride, 
Amid o’ershadowing Nature’s majesty. 


L. H. Stcourney. 


Nahant, August 3, 1835. 
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ROME. MICHELANGELO. THE LAST JUDGMENT. 


Tt was a lovely afternoon, a few days before I left Rome ; the 
sun was mildly effulgent, — the sky was very blue, the air whis- 
pered soft things most poetically from the Alban hills and the 
Campagna, and T had given up my mind to the pensive influences 
of the ruins, among which I had been wandering, when I found 
myself in the neighbourhood of the Vatican. I entered its pre- 
cincts, and having rung at a private door, was admitted by the 
custode into the Sistine Chapel, the sanctum of the palace, 
where the Pope performs mass in person during a season of the 
year and where are conducted some of the most solemn rites of 
the Catholic worship. It is a room some hundred feet perhaps 
in length and some fifty in breadth, lighted by windows placed 
high on either side, and furnished with cushioned benches for the 
cardinals, and seats for the spectators at one end, separated from 
the rest of the room by a quilt. The vault, and the wall behind 
and over the altar, are painted in fresco, by Michelangelo. 
{t is upon these works that his reputation as a painter rests ; for 
he had no partiality for the easel, and used to say that any other 
style than fresco was for old women and children, not for men. 

His easel paintings are few and highly prized. The three 
fates of the Petti Palace, at Florence, though generally reputed 
to be by him, are probably not from his hand. The Holy Family, 
in the tribune, is perhaps the only noted work of the kind gener- 
ally ascribed to him by good judges. This is painted on tempera; 
and the sombrenesss of the coloring, the harsh distinctness of out- 
line, the graceless energy and want of aérial perspective, make it 
flat and unpleasing. Surrounded by the chefs-d’euvres of inferior 
but more gentle artists, it attracts little attention and less com- 
mendation. Visiters express surprise when told that it is by the 
great father of the arts, by various ejaculations or mute exhibi- 
tions, characteristically , individual, or national. The English ex- 
quisite sighs, twists its moustaches, and whistles to its poodle ; 
the Frenchman exclaims, ‘ Mon Dieu !’ and takes snuff ; and the 
Yankee spits on the floor once more, in preparation for his grin 
of incredulity. 

Fresco is rightly reckoned the highest branch of painting. It 
calls for great rapidity in execution ; and the conception must 
therefore be definite and marked in the mind of the artist. It is 
extempore painting. None but master-strokes take effect. It isa 
style entirely interdicted to the quiddlers — who rely upon dili- 
gent imitation, who combine from memory, rather than draw from 
imagination —and quite out of the reach of such placid little men 
as the timid, gentle, industrious Carlin’ Dolci, excelling in ex- 
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quisite finish, and affecting not the high walks of the art; excel- 
lently suited, however, to those great painters, whose conceptions 
were rivers — grand in their free, onward dash, and indeed wax- 
ing more grand at every obstacle — but weakened and diminished 
in effect, if compelled to dally among soft hues and artificial 
shades. 

The vault of the Sistine chapel is divided into compartments, 
a few feet square each, in which Michelangelo has represertted 
scenes of the Old Testament — the mysteries of the creation, the* 
prophets, sybils, and the Deity himself. He dared much ; but, 
in daring so much, he knew himself. Who but Michelangelo 
would not have meanly failed in endeavoring to portray the In- 
spired and the Inspirer ? Angelo* has failed. But he has failed, 
anything but meanly. His conceptions were sublime ; his sub- 
jects were sublimer. 

Upon the wall behind the altar is the so much discussed work 
of the ‘ Last Judgment,’ which has been much praised and much 
censured, and which is, by most travelers ef our day, not deemed 
worthy of iterated visits. Our friend 'T***** declared it to bea 
‘gum,’ and said he would not give his dog Beppo for a church- 
full of such. L*****, the swaggerer, swore ‘ twas a h—I of a 
piece.’ Had he meant it, his remark would have been clever. 

We doubt not, the Buonaroti has exhibited all the science, for 
which the ‘ conoscenti’ give him credit, in the accurate and strong 
anatomy of his great piece. Of this we cannot judge. The pic- 
ture is certainly not an attractive one. It appals rather than 
pleases. Its situation is bad. ‘The lights are cross; and the 
dusky, monotonous coloring — in part the characteristic of fres- 
co, in part the author’s style — make a long examination of the 
piece necessary to understand its plan and full force. From a 
confusion of legs and arms and bodies, the figure of Christ in 
judgment, occupying the top of the middle of the picture, is con- 
spicuous, ejecting the wicked, ‘ thunderstruck, pursued with ter- 
rors and with furies,’ from the regions of the blessed. The rest 
is at first sight a dismal indefinitude. Figures appear, gradually, 
as objects on shore to the seaman who approaches in a fog. 
Here peers out, from the horrible obscure, a countenance, just 
animated, not yet relaxed from the stiffness of the grave : there, 
an avenging demon glowers from the darkness, over writhing 


* We take a liberty with the artist, in dividing his name, which, being compli- 
mentary, we trust will be forgiven. An Italian would, without doubt, be much 
amused at seeing the Buonaroti thus written down ; as we should be at hearing 
Shakspeare called Mr. Speare or Mr. Shak. Angelo, however, is a soothing, mu- 
sical word, and we like to write it. We follow Ariosto, too, who has made a very 
melodious line, by an intersyllabic parenthesis : 


* * * quel, che a par sculpe e colora, 
Michel, piu che mortal, Angel divino. — Canto xxxxiii, St. 2 
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forms of the damned. ‘The dead arise in their winding-sheets, 
at the summons of the angel’s trump — not by the use of limbs, 
but as if by a necessary and unintentional obedience to God’s 
command. ‘The apostles crowd around their master, and Mary 
(sainted mother!) shelters herself tenderly and meekly under her 
son’s, her Saviour’s arm. As these different parts of the com- 
position waxed more distinct to our eye, the feeling of indiffer- 
ence or fastidiousness, with which we entered the room, gave 
“place to awe, and we felt that we were carried away by a supe- 
rior spirit. The conception takes mighty hold on the mind. 
Once seen and studied, it never fades from the memory. Every 
part is masterly — the work of a great mind. You may criticise ; 
you may say this or that is bad ; you can call none indifferent. 

The Buonaroti was more inferior to Raphaél in colouring, and 
in grace, than he was superior in drawing and energy. He knew 
it : and very sore, that himself — the Dictator of Italy, worshipped 
in Florence almost as a God, whose decisions had been received 
with as implicit faith in the world of the fine arts, as Dr. John- 
son’s have been in the world of letters, whose bon mots were the 
topics of every circle, and whom the Pope with a whole train of 
sacerdotal robes had visited at his domicile,— should have to re- 
sign his admirers to this little bird from the fields, just fledged, 
with hues of light and tuneful note, — he employed one of his 
scholars, F'. Sebastiano del Piombo, who had studied at Venice, 
with the inimitable colourist Giorgione, to fill up his sketches ; 
thinking that this union of great drawing and great colouring (in 
one of which Raphaél yielded to the Venetian, in the other to 
the Florentine) would bear away the palm. The happy effect 
of this division of labor is felt in a Flagellation at 8. Pietro in 
Montoris —one of the master-pieces of Rome. In vain, how- 
ever: Raphaél was the angel, and Michelangelo was the great 
man. 

If there ever was aman truly original, — whose greatness was 
his own, — whose fame was maintained by the self-moving springs 
of his own nature—it was Michelangelo. He imitated none. 
He formed himself upon no models. His sculpture is as differ- 
ent from that of the Greeks, as the mountain-ringing cantations 
of Polyphemus, from an Italian opera. I know it is the fashion 
of tourists to decry Angelo, and to call his statues rude names. 
They style his Jesus a galley-slave, and I know not how much 
ridicule the horns and beard of his Moses have elicited. Such 
decided strictures upon great men and great works, are spirited— 
independent. The censurers are above the vulgar prejudices of 
such narrow minds as the Carraccis, Cav. Mengs, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Madame de Staél, Canova. Barefaced paradox is 
one of the easiest means of attracting attention; anda writer 
seems to set forth a fair claim to the reputation of genius in him- 
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self, who ridicules with sufficient assurance, what the servile 
world have reverenced as such in others. Painting must appeal 
to the general eye — the strolling critics of Italy will tell you ; 
and therefore, they conclude, a single glance from a prejudice- 
piercing eye is suflicient to discover the whole merit of any piece 
whatsoever : as if a five-minutes gratification of their sterile fan- 
cies were the only view to be taken of such a work as the Last 
Judgment —the child of ten years travail of the tremendous 
Florentine. In the fine arts we should approach one of the con- 
secrated works of genius, with much the same reverence with 
which we open the sacred Scriptures, with which we read Para- 
dise Lost. The same spirit informs each, we are told: and if 
we do not weigh lightly the adoration of ages, the judgments of 
elevated minds, we shall approach it with deference, as a creation 
upon which the Holy Spirit has breathed its fervor, as a sanctuary 
where the Deity in part resides. 

To me Angelo’s works are full of genius. They are true, 
energetic, often sublime. He threw forth his conceptions hot 
and huge, from the furnace of his soul, and the world looked and 
wondered and was changed. He has been called the Dante of 
the arts — not without cause. Madame de Staél might have writ- 
ten of him, what she has written of Dante so musically and well : 
‘Michelange, poéte sacré de nos mystéres religieux, héros de la 
pensée, plongea son génie dans le Styx, pour aborder a |’énfer, 
et son &me fut profonde comme les abimes qu’il a décrits.’ * 
The painter, like the poet, loved the large, the difficult, the ter- 
rible. ‘Come quel poéta prese materia sempre difficile a can- 
tare, e da astruso tema trasse lode di profondo e di grande ; cosi 
Michelangiolo cerco it pi spinoso del disegro, e nell’eseguirlo 
comparve dotto e granpioso.’ And again: ‘Vi ha fra loro 
qualche altra convenienza: una certa pompa di sapere ; onde 
Dante parve ai critici talvolta pid cattedratico ché peéta, il Bonar- 
ruoti pili anatomico ché pittore : e una certa noncuranza della 
belleza, per cui spesso it primo, e se dee sequirsi il parere dé 
Carracci e di Mengs, talore il secondo cade nel rozzo.’ The 
‘pompa di sapere,’ of which Lanzi speaks, the pomp of knowl- 
edge, the display of science, is the artist’s most marked charac- 
teristic ; and hence he sometimes seems ‘more anatomist than 
painter.’ Fond of energetic expression, he was too apt to rep- 
resent the muscles always in tense action. His art was thus more 
conspicuous. His ‘noncuranza della bellezza,’ his carelessness 
of beauty, seems (as is shown by the Eve on the vault of the 


* The exclamation of L. recorded above, translates this passage ; or more liter- 
ally, — Michelangelo, ‘sacred poet of our religious mysteries, plunged his genius 
into the Styx to arrive at Hell, and his soul was profound, like the abysses he has 
revealed.’ 
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Sistine, or still more by the tender loveliness of Mary in the Last 
Judgment) to have come, not so much from his being naturally 
an unfit companien for the graces, as from his having sat too long 
with Orcus and with Jove to love their company. He despised, 
or rather, undervalued the minor excellencies of art — the finish, 
the tasteful arrangement of trifles, in which Canova has so excelled, 
and gave the whole force of his mind to the strong expression of 
one stern idea. He was too occupied with higher things, to receive 
Cupid’s dallying visits. [is head was too burdened by the mas- 
ter-strokes of genius to be able to twine roses into delicate 
wreaths. He elevated himself above rules and sported with men’s 
fancies. ‘The paltry jargon of the marble mart’ would christen 
many of his works monsters, because they are prodigies. To 
try him by the ordinary rules of criticism, is to examine Vesuvius 
with atorch. He is sufficiently lighted by his own fire, and can 
only be judged by his volcanic glare. 

Michelangelo and Canova had nothing in common. Each 
was excellent where the other failed. ‘The one was as graceful 
as the other was awkward. ‘The one was refined : the other rude. 
The one was critical, gentle, finished : the other impetuous and 
careless of rule. Canova dealt little with the heroic. He en- 
tertained, he understood not the strong passions. Even his box- 
ers at the Capitol (which he made asa proof of his wrathful 
power, when piqued at the insinuation that he was master only 
of the feminine parts of our nature) are gentle boxers, though 
they strike hard ; and you know they must have just been smiling, 
though their present frown is fierce. What Canova means for 
majesty, is rather stateliness of beauty ; and what is more charm- 
ing than the grief of his mourners? Michelangelo’s majesty is 
severe, and when he represents distress, he creates it. Oh! there 
is no likeness between ‘the dear little Canova’ and the fearful 
Tuscan.* 

In painting, Angelo was original ; for he was first. Before him 
the art was mean, — not founded upon science, — not warmed by 
genius. It was no art. Michelangelo made it. From the small 
beginnings of Cimabu and Giotto, upon whose style there had 


* We cannot refrain from illustrating our remarks with the comparison of our lit- 
tle French companion Monsieur Petit. ‘ Tink, said he, dat Canova is like de Jittle 
pig, dat squeal very gentle and sweet, or de little pigeon-turtle, dat warble melodi- 
ous ; but Angel Michaei (he continued, thinking it necessary to translate proper 
names literally, according to the practice of the French, into the language he was 
speaking) but Angel Michael is de roar of de bull. Dey are, sans doute, bote very 
good in dere place ; but I should rather have de dove in my chamber, dan de bull, 
Just as I like better to read our Racine (ce parfait maitre de la pensée, !) dan your 
Sharkispeare, though he do roar very loud, but not very delicate. Canova will 
always please more than Angel Michael, just as our divine teatre (say what you 


will) will be loved and read by all de civilized world, while yours is only wondered 
at.’ 
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been little advance for two hundred years, to the full power and 
truth displayed in the Sistine Chapel, the stride was immense. 
He who made it was avery great man. He had little to help 
him in his study of nature, but the ancient marbles, the value of 
which to the arts was beginning to be felt. For Massaccio’s and 
Ghirlandajo’s paintings, do not bear to their pupils’ productions 
a comparison so honorable even as the seed to the full grown tree 
whose germ it contains. 

Michelangelo Buonaroti was born in 1474. In Ghirlandajo’s 
study, he showed such talent for painting, as to excite the jeal- 
ousy of his master ; and when Lorenzo de’Medici, having, for the 
promotion of the art of sculpture, collected many ancient mar- 
bles in his garden in St. Mark, applied to Ghirlandajo for one of 
his pupils to take charge of the collection, the young Buonaroti, 
against the will of his father Ludovico, who thought the situation 
beneath him, was recommended and received by the Grand Duke. 
The ‘magnificent’ monarch saw into the young man’s genius, prized 
it, and entertained him as the companion and equal of his sons and 
courtiers. He remained four years in this office, accomplishing 
himself in polite education, — reading, and imitating his coun- 
try’s great, and then almost sole poet, the recondite Dante. He 
studied anatomy for ten or twelve years, with great application ; 
and in his love of the clay and the marble, had, it seems, renoun- 
ced painting entirely. In 1508 he was calledto Rome by Julius 
II. for whom he executed the Moses, and was afterwards obliged, 
against his inclination, to accept acommission for painting the 
vault of the Sistine Chapel in fresco. A tyro, in this style of 
painting, he sent to Florence for the best professors to aid and 
teach him. His great and grasping mind soon made itself master 
of all they knew, and already, while nominally pupil, had taken 
in, transformed, and new made the art. He dismissed the 'Tuscans 
to their city, effaced the figures they had begun, — shut himself 
up in the chapel, — in a twelvemonth exhibited half, and in 1511 
the whole of the vault to his wondering countrymen. Raphaél 
was then quietly surpassing him. Angelo, determined to be no- 
where second, returned to Florence, and was occupied in scrip- 
ture and architecture till 1533, thirteen years after Raphaél’s 
death, when, upon the solicitation of Paul I11., he commenced the 
fresco of the Last Judgment, at the Sistine Chapel, which he 
discovered in 1541. ‘This was a critical moment. The mod- 
esty of Paul 1V. was so sh>cked at the unclad simplicity of the 
Saints in Heaven—his worthy predecessors—that he ordered the 
walls of the sanctuary to be whitewashed ; and it was with great 
difficulty that some lovers of the art protected the work from the 
ruthless hand of the decorous pontiff, by employing Daniel of Vol- 
terra, a pupil of the Buonaroti, to add such parts of clothing as 
would cover the most offensive nudities from the eye of the holy 
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man. For this office, Daniel received the nick-name of Brache- 
tore, or Big-breeches. Michelangelo lived to a great age — 
and left us in his eighty-ninth year, having done enough, say his 
admirers, in each of the sister arts to immortalize himself. 
Raphaél died young. He lived just long enough to show, by 
his greatness in one department, how much he would have excel- 
led in all; then, like a vision of all that is pure and noble and 
good, he vanished — leaving the world divided between joy at his 
coming and regret at his being taken away. His works are foot- 
prints of cherubim. P. Rosa. 





THE SPIDER. 


Hasiranr of castle gray, 
Creeping thing in sober way, 
Visible, sage mechanician, 
Skilfullest arithmetician, 

Aged animal at birth — 

Wanting joy and idle mirth, 
Clothed in famous tunic, old- 
Vestments black of many, a fold, 
Spotted mightily with gold — 
Weaving, spinning in the sun, 
Since the world its course has run ; 
Creation beautiful in art, 

Of God’s providence a part — 
What if none will look at thee, 
Sighing for the humming bee, 

Or great moth with heavenly wings, 
Or the nightingale who sings — 
Curious Spider, thou ’rt to me 
Of a mighty family ! 


Tender of a mystic loom, 
Spinning, in my silent room, 
Canopy that haply vies, 

With the mortal fabric wise. 
Everlasting procreator, 

Ne’er was such a generator — 
Adam wondered at thy skill ; 
And thy persevering will, 
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That continueth to spin — 

Caring not a yellow pin 

For the mortal’s dire confusion ; 

Sager in profound conclusion, 

Than astronomer at night, 

When he brings new worlds to light — 
Heaven furnished thee with tools 

Such as ne’er a heap of fools 

Have, by dint of sweat and pain, 
Made for use, and all in vain. 


When mild breeze is hither straying, 
Sweetest music kindly playing, 
Raising high the whispering leaves 
And the covering of the sheaves — 
An inhabitant with thee 

Of a mighty family — 

Thou art rocking, airy thing, 
Like a proud, exalted king ; 
Conqueror thou surely art, 

And majestical of heart. 

There are times of loneliness 
When a living thing we bless ; 
Times of miserable sin, 

Cold without and dark within ; 
Then, old Spider, haply, I 

Seek thy busy factory — 

Always finding thee at home, 

Too forecasting e’er to roam ; 

So we sit and spin together, 

In the gayest, gloomiest weather. 
Friends that come and go away, 
Now and then amuse a day ; 

But, for all sad times, gay seasons, 
And intelligible reasons, 

Careful Spider in the sun, 

We will this existence run. 
Brothers we, by God connected, 
Ne’er with bitterness infected — 
So, when ends this mortal life, 
We, with joy and goodness rife, 
Shall wing the air, to happiness, 
And everlasting blessedness. 
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THE EXTENT OF OUR COUNTRY. 


THE vast extent of our country has, in every point of view, 
been looked upon as a source of danger and alarm. It brings 
about, we are told, diversity of interests, and plants deep-rooted 
prejudices in the minds of the people. It prevents that inter- 
course which alone can establish kindness and esteem between 
the different States of the Union. !t is unfavorable to literature, 
since there can be no mart of learning where men of letters and 
of leisure may meet and live together ; and it teaches the people 
to pay their allegiance to the State, rather than to the federal 
government. Without doubt, the boundless extent of our terri- 
tory is the occasion of much inconvenience, and perhaps real 
injury. But it often happens that what is dreaded as a source of 
evil, proves, when probed to the bottom, to be the fountain of 
good ; and what is lamented as a certain element of national ruin, 
is really a mainspring of national greatness. We are always too 
apt to be led astray by the surface of things, and sometimes throw 
ourselves into the arms of fear when we ought to recline in the 
lap of hope. Bad men never fail to seek, in interest, an apology 
for what their sense of duty revolts at, and to make their love of 
country a veil for their still greater love of self. It is thus that 
mighty revolutions have in all ages been built upon imaginary 
wrongs ; and what professes to be for the good of the people is 
really for the benefit of a few individuals. Restless spirits, who 
are fired with an ambition which they are unable to gratify, and 
soured with disappointments, of which they themselves have been 
the cause, are willing to convulse a whole people, so that they 
may have a chance of acting on the stage ; or despairing of being 
first in the councils of the nation, burn to break the bands that 
unite the people, if they can only be at the head of a single, a 
sovereign, and an independent State. . 

Such men, however common, are new neither in this age or 
this country. As soon as the Constitution was proposed, and 
before it was adopted, they shot forth, rank and luxuriant, like 
weeds in a newly-ploughed garden. They have increased in 
numbers, and have distorted the Constitution into the most va- 
rious shapes ; but, with all their zeal, they have touched no doc- 
trine that was not already old, and propagated no principle that 
was not already condemned. ‘They have left no means untried, 
no passion untouched or prejudice uninfluenced, to excite faction 
and discontent among the people. They have dwelt, especially, 
upon the extent of our country, and the rival interests of which 
it is the immediate cause. They have portrayed the sleepless 
avarice of one part, and the too patient suffering of another. 
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Whatever their motive may be, however high their object, or 
honorable their intentions, every word which they have uttered, 
and every step which they have taken, tend directly to one 
point — the severance of the Union. 


Strange that, — where nature loved to trace, 
As if for gods, a dwelling-place, 

And every charm and grace hath mixed, 
Within the paradise she fixed, — 
There, man, enamored of distress, 
Should mar it into wilderness, 

And trample, brute like, on each flower, 
That tasks not one laborious hour, 

Nor claims the culture of his hand, 

To bloom along the fairy land, 

But springs as to preclude his care, 

And sweetly woos him— but to spare! 


Most of the republics that we read of in history, were small in 
population and limited in territory. When their bounds were 
stretched too far, they fell either into the hands of one man, or 
under the still more lawless sway of the rabble ; so that, from 
the misrule of the few and the tyranny of the many, they passed 
through all the ills of usurpation and anarchy. ‘The notion has 
hence become common, that republics can flourish only in small 
tracts of country, and that the powers, with which it clothes the 
people, are too limited to keep in order the population of a large 
and thinly peopled continent. But the example of the ancient 
republics did not serve as beacons to the framers of our Consti- 
tution, and can throw but little light on our course. It cannot be 
too often observed, that they teach us what paths we should avoid, 
and do not point out those which we ought to pursue. The time 
was, when men feared that the federal government would be swal- 
lowed up by the daily increasing power of the States ; and that 
a doctrine, which most people declared to be unsound in theory, 
would soon be put extensively into practice. No one, however, 
can have been so deaf to what he hears, or so blind to what he 
sees, as to indulge at present in such antiquated notions. No one 
need be reminded that the tide of power has taken exactly an op- 
posite direction. Is the federal government at the mercy of the 
States? Is Congress at the foot of the people? Is the execu- 
tive a mere pageant, a shadow and show of authority ? So difficult 
is it to frame a system upon general reasoning, that will not prove 
different from what is expected ;—and so much mistaken are 
those who hope to reduce politics to a science, and who believe 
that time and experience will prove their notions of government 
as successful in practice as they have already fancied them beau- 
tiful in theory. 

Neither, on the other hand, is a large continent favorable to 
the schemes of selfish ambition or the establishment of individual 
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power. The people are scattered over a vast surface and can 
never be collected into one mass. ‘They are not therefore so 
apt to be carried away by any single passion or sudden impulse, 
or so prone to fall under the sway of man. They view both men 
and things in various aspects ; what one State admires another con- 
demns ; what one struggles to put up, another strives to pull down; 
and thus a healthful difference of opinion is kept alive throughout 
the land. What would be, or rather what would not be the fate of 
this nation, if the several parties, that now divide the people, were 
crowded into the walls of a large capital or even in the limits of 
a small republic ? Could any one bring himself to foresee the 
danger, the bloodshed and the tyranny that would ensue ? Would 
any one be so idle as to say then, that the French Revolution 
and the civil wars of Rome would never have a parallel in the 
history of America? What would not be the force of power 
and patronage, the corruption of magistrates, the slavery of the 
people and the ruin of the state ! 

Large Capitals, though frequently the scene of anarchy have 
never been sound and constant friends of good order and true lib- 
erty. They have indeed usually been foremost to set up resist- 
ance to arbitrary power, but they are always hurried away by a 
whirlwind of passion ; and while they escape the evils of capri- 
cious misrule, run through the still more dreadful terrors of 
anarchy. They are for the most part stirred up by the artful 
intrigues, the pretended patriotism and vulgar eloquence of dan- 
gerous and designing men, and I know of few things that they 
have left better than they found them. To pass by the slaughter 
with which the streets of Rome was daily drenched, I am not 
prepared to say that the Roman empire was less happy and 
‘prosperous under the dynasty of the Cesars, than was the re- 
public, before it was torn to pieces by the wars of Marius and 
Sylla. Perhaps the English nation did not gain much by exchang- 
ing the exaggerated tyranny of Charles I. for the boasted 
liberty of the Commonwealth and the popular reign of Charles 
If. And while every one knows that France was not made happy 
by passing through the orgies of a revolution and the arbitrary 
reign of the great Emperor, the impartial historian perhaps will 
say she was not freer under the rule of Louis Philippe, than she 
was under that of the Bourbons. 

Besides, it is well known that capitals, gathering as they do 
within their walls all the talents and corruption of the land, con- 
trol the opinions and direct the movements of whole nations. 
Paris and London have only to lead the way, and France and 
¥ngland will soon follow in their track. Men are too much dis- 
posed to take their opinions on trust : and nothing can be more 
hurtful to the freedom of a people. than that a country should be 
taught to look up to any particular individuals or even any par- 
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ticular city for its sentiments, either in morals, politics or religion. 
Fortunately for us, we have no overgrown metropolis that can 
hold such boundless sway, either for good or for evil, over the 
minds of the people. I do not mean to say that the people of the 
United States are free from influence. But while I cannot deny 
that some men — taking advantage of their own popularity and the 
many defects in our otherwise perfect constitution — have estab- 
lished an authority dangerous in its kind and still more so as regards 
the use which they have made of it, still I say that there is a large 
portion of the American people who think and act for themselves. 
A majority of them, I hope, follow the light of reason and do 
not obey the dictation of others. At any rate, there is yet free- 
dom of opinion and freedom of speech to those who choose to 
exercise them, and if these precious privileges have in any man- 
ner or to any degree been curtailed, that curtailment has sprung 
from other causes than the extent of our country. Indeed, this 
extent is a great barrier to the further progress of the evil, and 
we can only say that if the disease prevails so sensibly over so 
large a surface, how destructive would it not be, if narrowed down 
within the limits of a city or a small republic ! 

As the grandeur and permanence of our government must de- 
pend upon the intelligence of the people, it has been feared that 
this country is too wide spread and thinly peopled to stand the 
test of time and the rude shocks of party and of prejudice. 
But this, to use the cant language of the times--language, however, 
which is not the less true because it is trite—-is the age of im- 
provement ; and the spirit of enterprize is a more prominent fea- 
ture in the character of this nation than in that of any other. 
States and cities, that are apparently at a great distance from each 
other, are really very close together. Prejudices, that would oth- 
erwise be deep rooted, are now almost eradicated by the great 
facility of intercourse. It is not too much to say that the com- 
munication between the different portions of the Union is as great 
and as easy as was that between the different parts of the Roman 
republic, during the dawn of its greatness, and before it had 
burst into the mid-day of its magnificence. There, is besides, in 
the very extent and situation of our country and in the value of 
its commerce, many causes that will bring this facility of com- 
munication to a still greater height of perfection and make the 
American people, in an emphatic sense of the word, a traveling 
people. Most of the merchandize that is brought into the United 
States is imported by the cities on the Atlantic seaboard. From 
these it is purchased in large quantities and retailed in smaller 
through the whole of the interior. Almost every merchant then, 
in the whole valley of the Mississippi, and indeed in the whole of 
the inland, has to perform, periodically, his trip of business to the 
cities of the East. On the other hand, also, large supplies of the 
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staple produce of the most distant sections of the Union, find 
their way to the Atlantic markets, and indeed can find a vent only 
inthem. ‘This tradeis not confined to any one city or State, 
but extends along the sea-board from New-York to New-Orleans. 
In the East, every gentleman is expected to know something of 
the lakes, the rivers, the mountains and the people of the West. 
On this side of the Alleghanies, there are few that are not ac- 
quainted, either from early recollections of the place of their birth, 
from recent visits, or from the information of others, with the 
opinions, the feelings and the manners of the people in the New- 
England and Atlantic States. A great deal of knowledge (some- 
times indeed not very correct or impartial) is spread among the 
lower classes by means of the press. At any rate, men of the 
most influence, those who guide the movements of the people 
and who hold in their hands the destinies of the nation, are not 
entirely ignorant of each other, and if they sometimes profess to 
labor under the vulgar prejudices that were formerly so much 
in vogue, it is not because they really entertain them, but because 
they desire to attain some end by means which, to say the least, 
are neither liberal nor reputable. ‘The many works of internal 
improvement which are already completed, have sensibly dimin- 
ished the jealousy and heart-burnings between the States, that so 
long and so unfortunately prevailed. ‘The people are beginning 
to perceive virtues where they had only fancied the lowest mean- 
ness, and to afford another proof how quick are the gradations 
between acquaintance, kindness and esteem. And we may 
now, [ think, safely affirm that neighboring States of the Union 
know more of each other than adjoining provinces of France 
or contiguous Counties in England. For my part, I cannot but 
regard with infinite contempt, those little men, who take a pride 
in keeping alive these petty prejudices. Such men have either a 
low ambition or narrow minds. Strange indeed is it that their 
patriotism is so intense that it can compass only the surface of a 
single State. And stranger still, that such narrow views should 
be regarded by anybody, as allied with the noble feelings of love 
of liberty and of country. 

It would be very easy to shew that there is no ground for any 
such prejudices. The interests of most of the States are differ- 
ent rather than rival interests. ‘To prove the dependence of the 
various sections of the country upon one another, for their com- 
merce and prosperity, I will take a very familiar instance, which 
perhaps will suggest itself to the mind of every one. If the mouth 
of the Mississippi were closed, or occupied by a foreign power, 
there would be no outlet for the produce of the western soil. 
Produce would fall in price, credit would be broken ; the pres- 
sure would be felt by every one ; and we should see revived that 
noble excitement and just indignation, which swelled every bosom 
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in Kentucky, and her younger sisters of the valley, when New- 
Orleans — contrary to the solemn faith of a public treaty — was 
closed in open day against them. ‘The merchants of the east 
would suffer great loss in the sale of their goods and recovery of 
their debts. And thus, as if the nation were one regular and 
well-devised system, the malady that taints a particular part would 
infect and prostrate the whole body. 

Without denying that intelligence always goes hand in hand 
with commerce, I may be allowed to say that those employed in 
agriculture are usually more fixed in their abode and firm in their 
opinions. A large majority of the people either are or shortly 
will be engaged in this noblest of pursuits. The grandeur of 
the Roman republic was owing in a great degree to the respect 
in which agriculture was held : for, from the tilling of the soil, 
spring the virtues of honesty, hospitality and magnanimity. Peo- 
ple are much more attached to a country when they own land, than 
when they merely own money in it ; not only their interests, but 
their feelings also— which are sometimes more powerful even 
than interest —are closely linked with its welfare and prosperity. 
Our boundless domain, and the cheap prices at which the public 
lands are sold, put it into the power of every man to become a 
landholder ; and it is among the landholders that we must look, if 
not for the intelligence of the country, at least for honest inten- 
tions and sterling patriotism. 

But these advantages of extensive territory are trifling when 
compared with the real power which it gives us at home, and the 
respect which it inspires for us abroad. An attack may be made 
on one State, and it will be resisted, although not felt by another. 
It is true, that foreign prints and foreign travelers decry our 
government and our manners. But we are a great people, and 
they know it. Else, whence this torrent of abuse ?— this cease- 
less tide of emigration? Indeed, recent events have shewn that, 
although our right may for a time be disregarded, our power is 
yet dreaded on the other side of the great waters. 


Lexington, ( Ky.) 








CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Token and Atlantic Sowenir ; a Christmas and New- Year’s 
Present. Edited by 8S. G. Goodrich. Boston: published by 
Charles Bowen. 1836. 


Ir is a pity that some efficient method could not be adopted to do away with the 
present system of indiscriminate puffery. Little or no reliance can be placed on 
newspaper opinions about a new book ; and we are sorry to add that contempo- 
rary periodicals, of a weightier character, which pretend to some slight critical dis- 
crimination, cannot be consulted with a better chance of finding out the truth. The 
editors of journals seem to conspire with the authors, editors and publishers of 
books, to practice the grossest deceptions upon the reading community. Let a stu- 
pid volume hang heavily on the publisher’s hands, and —to use a slang phrase of 
the trade — he ‘ gets it off’ by procuring a certain number of puffs to append to his 
advertisements. 

Let ‘an elegant annual’ make its appearance, and it is foisted into the favor of 
young masters and misses, protesting lovers and too-confiding damosels, by the 
recommendation of ‘'The New-York Mirror,’ and some dozen other frail porrin- 
gers of sentimental pap. Bachelors of ‘a certain age,’ and subdued husbands, 
who may be connected with the daily press —the former to keep alive the embers 
of decayed hopes, the latter to buy some respite from ‘ the continual dropping’ which 
patters them at home—are glad to be favored with copies, ‘very splendidly 
embossed,’ of the new-year’s wonder, to lay at the shrine of the particular goddesses 
whose smiles they may desire to invoke — and so they puff. When ‘ puffs’ are not 
voluntary, the editor becomes a sort of literary reeruiting-serjeant, and forces them 
into service. 

‘ Have you any facility for writing in the newspapers?’ says Mr. Parleyvous, toa 
young friend ; ‘ any intimacy with the conductors of the press? If you have, 1 will 
present you with a copy of my very elegant work — if you will write a notice of it !’ 

‘The person addressed, with the rare and lovely blush of modesty upon his coun- 
tenance —a blush not for himself, but for the shameless individual who thus tempts 
his virtue of opinion — disavows any influence with the press, and declines receiv- 
ing a present of —ay ! let us suppose it— Tue Token ; for this precious volume 
has led us into this train of remark. 

This ‘ Christmas and New-Year’s Present’ has been puffed and plastered, during 
the present season, as liberally as usual. If one could believe all that is said about it, 
it would be thought more splendid than were the illuminated tomes of the Alexan- 
drian library. Not a spot can be discovered on its radiant surface. Is not the pub- 
lisher aware that such outrageous puffery fails of its intended effect ? — that it is like 


‘Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 
And falls on the other?’ 
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Though the volume has not been sent to this Magazine — probably from a shrewd 
suspicion that nothing but justice would be awarded — we are disposed to be char- 
itable, and bestow a little gratuitous criticism and advice, — seeing that we have 
the loan of a copy (we beg to be spared the imputation of having bought it) from 
a generous bookseller. Few people, including those who foolishly spend their 
money for them, read the annuals. It was thought good taste, many years ago, to 
have them displayed upon centre-tables. It is now thought very bad taste. But 
as the happy custom still prevails of making presents at Christmas and new-year, 
these books are yet purchased and presented, though seldom read, even by the 
presentee. Their chief if not only value, then, consists in their appe:rance and the 
beauty of their embellishments ; and by these, they must be judged. 

The stories and poetry are, in general, poor stuff. The editor makes his selec- 
tion, guided rather by the celebrity of the writer than the merit of the papers. In the 
present instance, this rule has been somewhat disregarded ; for in printing his own 
pieces, Mr. Goodrich must have been aware that they could lay claim to neither 
advantage. THe (or somebody in his name!) is a tasteful prose-writer ; but he is 
a most wretched versifier, as we shall presently show. But, without regard to the 
desert of its editor, (whom we look upon as occupying the same rank in literature, 
as a quack vender of universal nostrums in medicine) let us proceed, gentle reader, 
to glance rapidly over the leaves of ‘The ‘Token, for 1836.’ 

We have here a very pretty cover ; let us look at the engravings ! 

The Presentation Plate: a lovely design —tolerably engraved. Young Brown 
has a pleasant fancy, and it is a pity that he should not always give it full play ; 
for‘ The Panther Scene,’ taken from Mr. Cooper’s ‘ Pioneers,’ is not well done. 
The conception is indifferent, and the engraving bad enough— for Natty Bumpo’s 
long rifle seems pointed in any direction except towards the panther. ‘The face on 
the title-page is exquisite, worth everything else, without doubt. The Fair Pil- 
grim: misty and dark — an unpleasing picture. Beatrice: engraved from Allston’s 
fine painting. The Wreck at Sea: has the appearance of a wood-cut —stiff, but 
distinct. The Spirit of Poesy: a miserable engraving, from a miserable design. 
The moon is a white theatre-moon ; and Mrs. Poesy, who sits on the rocks, looks 
like a dowdy house-maid, with goggle eyes, vast neck and shoulders, and ‘ awful 
paws.” The Emigrant’s Adventure: the landscape beautifully done ; the figures 
bad, as most of Fisher’s pictures ; not very well engraved. I°l/ think of that : rath- 
era bad engraving, from a homely painting. We are happy to see that the lady is 
about ‘to think of that,’ for she certainly does not look as if she had ever thought 
of anything else. The Pilot’s Boy: exceedingly fine, and most exquisitely en- 
graved. We have seldom seen it surpassed. How touching! See the poor child, 
lying dead — observe the expressive attitudes of the mourners! How perfectly is 
utter wo depicted on the father’s countenance! The heavy clouds droop and roll 
along the air! Far away fades the dim landscape on the left. On the right. view 
the sky-kissing foam of the sea_ and the dimly-defined ship, and the wheeling storm- 
birds! Mr. S. W. Cheney, you have redeemed the Token and immortalized your- 
self! After this, we will not bestow either praise or censure on the other two 
engravings — The Hunters of the Prairie, and The Spy— for they seem to de- 
serve neither ; but lay the volume aside after two or three words concerning its 
literary pretensions — which, for honesty’s sake, we have been compelled to ex- 
amine. 
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Heigho ! what a laborious life is an editor’s! How much stupidity he is com- 
pelled to encounter! What nonsense! Here are verses addressed to the face in 
the title-page! Who wrote them? The editor? Infatuated man, forbear ! 


“It is not for thine ample curls, 

Where glowing sunset ever lingers — 

It is not for the simple pearls 

Thou ’st placed there with thy rosy fingers!’ 


(What a line !—read it again. ) 


It is not for thy banded hair 

Or snowy brow I ask thine aid — 

These, these are gifts that thou may’st share 
With many a fair and favored maid.’ 


No! Impossible! What lots of ‘ample curls’ and ‘ simple pearls’ and ‘ rosy 
fingers’ and ‘ banded hair’ and ‘ snowy brow’ the young woman must have had, 
to be able to share them with all her acquaintance. 

‘No, Necromancer, not for these 
I seek to claim thy sense of duty.’ 

Now why is the dear creature called such a wicked name as ‘ necromancer?’ 
(‘The sound, Master Quince, the sound!’) And what has the female necroman- 
cer’s ‘sense of duty’ to do with the matter? Of this we are not informed in the 
remainder of the verses, for here the poet’s Pegasus bolts—and capers on the 
‘ bordering features of a level lake.’ 


‘ And all aside from beauty, powers 
Like these to such as thou are given.” 


These lines are introduced here with as much cémnection as in the piece itself. 
We confess them beyond our comprehension, as well as the following : 


‘For there is truth upon thy brow, 
That mirrors forth a world of love 
Within a form of earth —so thou 

Hast caught enchantment from above.’ 


Here is truth mirroring a world of love within a form of earth upon a brow! 
The ‘ necromancer’ is next requested to attend with a ‘ wand,’ 


and befriend 
These pages ever with thy look.” 





Why? 
* *T will turn aside the critic’s curses 
And change his gathered gall to honey,’ 
(And so it might but for the verses. ) 


* Convert to gold our leaden verses, 
And turn our rhymes to ready money.’ 


Ah ! here we have it ; but it would take a subtler alchemy than even beauty 
can boast, to convert such lead into gold ; the rhymes jingle, however, like ‘ ready 
money.’ We should have thought Mr. 8. G. Goodrich would have been the last 
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person in the world to make such a request, considering his reputation for driving 
a bargain. He is said not only to be gifted with a touch like Midas, but to resem~- 
ble that worthy in richly meriting a similar punishment. 

The invocation ends — 


‘I trust to thee, and those who choose 
May go to Helicon for aid.’ 

We trust no ill-natured individual will read the last line with only one syllable in 
the proper name. 

The rest of the poetry in the volume is very little superior to the elegant speci- 
men we have exhibited. It is mostly made up of ‘ gold’ and ‘silver ’ and ‘ sun- 
beams’ and ‘cerulean’ and ‘ brown’ and ‘love’ and ‘ hearts’ and ‘ rose-leaves ” 
and ‘melody’ and ‘ moonbeams”’ and ‘bliss’ and ‘kiss’ —with the few other 
necessary ingredients which give flavor to the cream and syllabub of a favorite an- 
nual. The only lines that have more than ordinary merit, are entitled, ‘ Youth 
Recalled, by J. G. Percival,’ and a sonnet — which last is disgraced, however, by 
a paltry attempt at wit. These are the concluding stanzas of Percival’s piece, and 
they smack of the rich spirit of his earlier poems. 


‘Ye greet me fair, ye years of hope and joy, 
Ye days of trembling fears and ardent loves, 
The reeling madness of the impassioned boy ; 
Through wizard wilds again my spirit roves, 
And beauty, veiled in fancy’s heavenly hue, 
Smiles and recedes before my longing view. 


‘The light has fled ; the tones that won my heart 
Back to its earliest heaven, again are still : 

A deeper darkness broods ; with sudden start 
Repelled, my life relapses from its thrill : 
Heavier the shades descend, and on my ear 

Only the bubbling fountain murmurs near.’ 


The worst attempt —and it must be very bad where all are so indifferent — the 
very worst — if anything can be worse than the ‘ words, words, words,’ and the hop 
skip and jump movement of the editor’s own ricketty rhymes— by far the worst 
in this book, or any other that we ever saw, is, ‘I w1LL FORGET THEE,’ by B. 
B. Thacher ; and we declare this truth more in sorrow than in anger. Yet we are 
vexed that a man of such excellent sense should have committed such an unmeaning 
absurdity. It is, first, incomprehensible ; second, silly ; third, vulgar ; fourth, far- 
fetched ; and ‘finally, to conclude,’ altogether pitiable. As we esteem the author 
very highly, nothing but the strictest sense of justice would have induced this sen- 
tence. There are other instances of vulgarity in this ‘ gift for ladies,’ which would 
forbid its presentation to a female by any gentleman of refinement. 'To prove this, 
we cite two verses from a wretched piece of doggerel —‘ The Muse and the Album, 
by J. L. Gray.’ Speaking of his muse on Parnassus, (in a stye rather) whom 
he ‘softly waked’ to write in ‘L. H.’s album, he says— 


* The vixen, vexed because I woke her, 
Was stiff as if she ’d eat a poker’! ! 


So much for the articles in which the lines commence with capital letters. The sto- 
nes are by Miss Sedgwick, by W. L. Stone, by the authors of ‘The Affianced One,’ 
VOL. Ix. 38 
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* Sights from a Steeple,’ and ‘ The Gentle Boy,’— by Misa Leslie, Grenville Mellen, 
and John Neal ; besides those who have the grace to be anonymous. ‘The author of 
* The Gentle Boy,’ whom we regard as the most pleasing writer of fanciful prose, 
except Irving, in the country, and ‘John Neal,’ have displayed their usual fresh- 
ness and originality. ‘The Young Phrenologist,’ by the latter, is very pretty, but 
slightly inwendoish (to adopt the author’s own fashion of coining words) and Ana- 
creon Mooreish. ‘ Dante’s Beatrice’ commences with a significant truism, which 
the author —a lady, we doubt not — would do well to remember. ‘A title to im- 
mortal fame is usually acquired by women at a dangerous expense.’ 

‘ The Token’ has one advantage — and we presume the only one — over the rest 
of the annuals. It has appeared first, and earlier this year than usual. Whya 
Christmas and New-year’s present should be published in the middle of September, 
we cannot guess. When the proper season shall arrive, will appear ‘ The Magno- 
lia,’ (a splendid title) edited by H. W. Herbert, Esq., author of ‘ The Brothers,’ one 
of the editors of the American Monthly Magazine. ‘The illustrations are, we are 
told, very beautiful ; and if a name can be an assurance of merit, its literary char- 
acter, under the surveillance of Mr. Herbert, will be very high. 

We advise those readers who do not particularly wish to make Christmas and 
New-year’s presents three months before the occasion, to wait fur the appearance 
of Mr. Herbert’s volume ; and, after comparing it with Mr. S. G. Goodrich’s, 
choose the best. 


The Miseries of Human Life ; or, The Groans of Samuel Sen- 
sitive and Timothy Testy, with a few Supplementary Sighs 
Jrom Mrs. Testy. 


An old book out of print ; a book, which we have vague recollections of having 


heard praised in our boyhood, (and we have fallen somewhat into the sere and, 


yellow. leaf) but a book so much better than the ephemeral things of the day, 
that we have determined to bring it again before the public. Who knows but we 
may induce Dearborn, of New-York, to. issue a new edition of it? — as for ex- 
pecting anything of a lively character from the press of a Boston publisher, that 
would be useless, ‘ The Miseries of Human Life!’ —some one exclaims ; ‘ this 
then, is some doleful misanthropic effusion, full of sentiment and sadness!’ By 
no means: it is a record of certain minor annoyances, which all of us experience, 
treated in so witty and original a manner, that we are compelled to laugh at the 
most troublesome mishaps ; the smaller ills, to which flesh is heir, being ingeniously 
rendered the cause of merriment. And what alchemy is so useful as that which 
turns misfortunes into jests, and enables us to make merry with our own disap- 
pointments? Mr. Beresford, the author, deserves a conspicuous niche in the fair 
temple of fame. Women and music, they say, should never be dated ; and we 
are quite sure that good books never should be, because, like sweet airs and ladies, 
they never grow old, and their society is always welcome. Now we have laughed 
over this book a thousand times ; in earlier years have screamed with laughter — 
in later ones chuckled gravely over its immortal pages; and very dear to us is 
our veteran copy of it, worn and tattered, but yet possessing something of a gen- 
teel shabbiness, like the decayed finery of a broken-down beau. We are not sure 
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that the jokes would read as well in fair type and on handsome paper, as they do 
now from the brown page and blurred bourgeois of the ancien regime. But the 
fickle world has forgotten Beresford. We read the miseries of mortality in the 
great book of human life, but not in his less ample and more pleasant pages. We 
were amused by the reply of the female keeper of a circulating library, in a distant 
town, to whom we applied for our favorite work, (having forgotten to put it in our 
carpet-bag, on setting forth upon a journey:) — ‘The Miseries of Human Life ! 
Dear me, sir! I haven’t seen that book for many a day ; it is gone quite out of 
fashion!’ And so it is! Fashion has crept into the walks of literature, and the 
dictum of dandies is supreme. The ‘ Miseries of Human Life’ is laid on the shelf 
with the contemporary fashions — powdered hair, buckskin breeches, and Suwar- 


row boots. A part of the introductory dialogue gives some insight into the nature 
of the book. 


‘ Sensitive. * * * * Cast, then, but a glance on man, and man’s addic- 
tions ; or look at his stations and aberrations, -as delineated in one general map of 
the world ; and what will you discover ?—‘ Horresco referens |!’ —an universal 
wilderness of blanks or blots! What, my poor sir, are the senses, but five yawn- 
ing inlets to hourly and momentary molestations? What is your house, while you 
are in it, but a prison filled with nests of little reptiles; of insect annoyances ; 
which torment you the more, because they cannot kill you? And what is the 
same house, when you are out of it, but a shelter, out of reach, from the hostilities 
of the skies? What is the country, but a sandy desert at one season, or a swal- 
lowing quagmire at another? What the town, but an upper Tartarus of smoke 
and din? What are carriages but cages upon wheels? What are riding horses, 
but purchased enemies, whom you pamper into strength, as well as inclination, to 
kick your brains out? What are theatres, but licensed repositories for ill-told lies, 
or stifling-shambles for the voluntary sacrifice of time, health, money, and morals? 
A senatorial debate, (when you have fought your way to it) what is it but a national 
main of cocks? What are games, sports and exercises, but devices of danger and 
fatigue to the performers, and schools of surgery to the practitioner who may hap- 
pen to look on? What are society and solitude, but each an alternate hiding-place 
from the persecutions of the other? Libraries !— What are they but the sepul- 
chres of gaiety, conservatories for the seedlings of disease? Nay — to descend still 
lower — what are the indispensable processes of eating and drinking, but practical 
lectures on the art of spoiling food? Or what, even the familiar operations of 
dressing and undressing, but stinging remembrances of the privileged nakedness of 
the savage ? 

‘ Testy. * * * So much, then, for generals: as to particulars, we shall find 
no great difficulty in gathering and sorting single specimens: O yes! a store-house 
of ‘ miseries,’ or a chest of ‘ groans,’ might be soon filled, and — 

‘Sen. Admirably imagined! Mr. Testy. Your idea had certainly escaped 
me, and I embrace it with both my arms. We shall not have far to ramble, as 
you seem to say, in botanizing for weeds, nettles and thistles ; let us, from time to 
time, pursue the search ; and, at our next meeting, compare and house the first 
produce of our heavy harvest.’ 


We add some of the ‘Groans,’ selected at random, without regarding their con- 
nexion in the book. 


‘ Testy. Suddenly rousing yourself from ennui of a solitary walk, by striking 
your toe (with a corn at the end of it) full and hard against the sharp corner of a 
fixed flint : pumps. 

‘ Ned Testy. Nay, father, such a kick as that would pay you for the pain, by 
driving out the corn: 


* * *  ¢Segetum ab radicibus imis 
Expulsam erueret.’ 
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‘ Testy. Setting out, on a fine morning, for a review, and, on your arriving at 
the ground, violent rain coming on, and continuing without one moment’s intermis- 
sion during the whole of the spectacle ; just at the close of which the sun peeps 
out from his hiding-place, and laughs in your face. 

‘ Sensitive. So much for a wet review ; but I can more than match you with a 
dry one ; ecce signum: 

Attending, on foot, a review of cavalry, on a deep sandy plain, in a furious 
wind, which ushers the dust into your eyes from every quarter of the compass to 
which you turn for refuge ; not to mention the costume of a miller, in which the 
said wind and dust agree that you shall appear. 

It was just such a review, I doubt not, that poor Young was inspired with when 
he wrote the following most remarkable lines : 


* * * * ‘Then each atom, 
Asserting its indisputable right 
To dance, would form an universe of dust.’ 


* Testy. On paying a visit to your garden, in the morning, for the purpose of 
regaling your eyes and nose with the choice ripe fruit, with which it had abounded 
the day before, finding that the whole produce of every tree and bush has been 
carefully gathered —in the night.’ 

‘ Testy. In your evening walk, being closely followed, for half an hour, by a 
large bulldog, (without his master) who keeps up a stifled growl, with his muzzle 
muzziing about your calf, as if choosing out the fleshiest bite: no bludgeon.’ 

‘ Sensitive. in returning from a long, hot ride, being overtaken in a common, 
many miles from home, by a torrent of rain, which so completely drenches your 
heated body, that you are obliged, for the preservation of your life, to stop at some 
lone, mean, public house — undress and get between the blankets, while your 
clothes are drying : then, after you have lain awake, like a fool, for a couple of 
hours, doing nothing in the busy part of the day, finding, when you have re-dressed 
yourself, night coming on, and no messenger to be had by whom to send word to 
your anxious friends, that you must remain where you are all night.’ 

‘ Sensitive. After having sent from the other end of the kingdom for a quan- 
tity of well-chosen books, all particularly named, receiving in return, six months 
afterwards, a cargo of novels of their own choice, with such titles as ‘ Deli- 
cate Sensibility,’ ‘Disguises of the Heart,’ ‘Errors of Tenderness,’ &c. &c, 
Then, if you venture in despair on a few pages, being edified in the margin by such 
pencilled commentaries as the following : ‘1 quite agree in this sentiment ’ — ‘ How 
frequently do we find this to be the case in real life !” —* But why did she let him 
have the letter?’ &c. &c.—concluded by the reader’s general decision on the 
merits of the book, stamped in one oracular sentence ; for example: ‘ This is 4 
very good novel ;’ or, (to the horror and confusion of the author, if he should ever 
hear of the critique) ‘ What execrable stuff!’ ’ 

‘Testy. On springing, at the right distance, the only covey you have seen, at 
the end of a long day’s fag — flash in the pan. 

‘In hunting — While you are leading the field, and just running in upon the fox, 
with the brush full in your hopes-- being suddenly left in the lurch, or in other 
words, in the ditch.’ 


An infantine misery —-'Testy’s baby : 
*A dry wet-nurse.’ 
A boy’s miseries, Tom Testy. 


‘ Waking in a bitter winter morning, with the recollection that you are imme- 
diately to get up by candle-light, out of your snug, warm bed, to shiver out to 
school, through the snow, for the purpose of being flogged as soon as you arrive. 

‘ Being obliged to take a severe licking from a boy twice as big, but not half so 
brave, as yourself; then flogged for fighting, because you first aimed the blow, 
which, however, did not reach the long-armed rascal,’ 
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t ‘Sensitive. I will now give you a ball-room ‘Groan,’ with which nothing in 
“ Holbein’s *‘ Dance of Death’ can stand a moment’s comparison. 
18 ‘When you have imprudently cooled yourself with a glass of ice, after dancing 
very violeutly, being iammediately to.d by a medical friend that you have no chance 
a for your life but by continuing the exercise with all your might ; then the state of 
horror in which you suddenly cry out for * Go to the devil and shake yourself,’ or 
1s any other such frolicsome tune, and the heart-sinking apprehensions under which 
to you instantly tear down the dance, and keep routing all the rest of the couples, 
1e (who, having taken no ice, can afford to move with less spirit) incessantly vocifer- 
ating, as you romp and gallop along, ‘ Hands across, sir, for heaven’s sake !? ‘ Set 
on corners, ladies, if you have any bowels!’ ‘Right and left, or I’m a dead 


man!’ &c. &c.’ 

‘Sensitive. In shuffling cards, (your party all strangers) squashing them to- 
gether, breaking their edges, and showering them in all directions, so as to make 
you long for a trap-door to open under your feet.’ 

‘ Testy. Going to see a party of strolling players, on the strength of an encour- 





of aging report that they are execrahle, but finding them so intolerably tolerable, that 
ws oe the most heart-breaking scenes of their tragedy scarcely afford you one hearty 
augh. 
yr * Sensitive. Dressing in a coffee-house, in a great hurry to dine out, and on your 
a arrival at your friend’s house, suddenly finding that you have nothing in any of 
ee your pockets ; then the flash of horror that runs through you, as you recollect that 
YY \you have involuntarily confided your watch, pocket-book, love letters, and un- 
"=, unted cash and notes to the care of the public, by involuntarily leaving them on 
a ’ —— of the coffee-rooui, in which you hastily changed your coat and waist- 
cout, 
a ‘ Testy. On leaving the house at which you have been visiting, finding that a 
all rascal has taken your new hat, and left you his old one ; which, on the one hand, 
or either cuts your scull, if you press it down, or barely perches on the tip of your 
1 to head if you do not ; or, on the other hand, wabbles over your head and ears, and 


keeps bobbing on your nose --to say nothing of wearing another man’s hat, even 
if it fitted like a glove.’ 


a * Sensitive. Being accellerated in your walk by the lively application of a 
eli. —* pole, a posteriori; his ‘by your leave’ not coming until after he has 
en it. 

— x ae In the room of an inn, to which you are confined, by the rain or by sudden in- 
low disposition, the whole day, finding yourself reduced to the following delassemens 
him \* deceur; and first for the morning: examining the scrawled window-panes, in the 
the | hopes of curious verses, and finding nothing more piquant than ‘1 love pretty Sally 
os Appleby of Chipping Norton ;’ ‘Sweet Dolly Meadows!’ ‘A. B., G. M., T.S., 
ever &c. &c. dined here July the 4th, 1789 5’ ‘I am very unappy -- Sam. Jennings ;’ 

‘Life at best is but a jest ;? ‘Wm. Wilkins is a fool,’ with ‘So are you’ under 
7 it; ‘dam pitt,’ &c. &c., together with sundry half-finished initials seratched about. 
: ‘Then for your evening recreations : -- After having for the twentieth time, 
fox, ‘held a candle te the wretched prints or ornaments, with which the room is hung, 
ther (such as female personifications of the Four Seasons, or the Cardinal Virtues) 


daubed over, any-how, with purple, red, and raspberry cream colors ; or a series 
of half-penny prints, called ‘ Going out in the Morning,’ ‘ Starting a Hare,’ ‘ Com- 
ing in at the Death,’ &c. ; or a Jemmy Lenamy lover in a wood, in new boots, but 
without spurs, whip, horse, or hat, with his hair full dressed, on one knee, in the 
dirt, before a coy May-pole Miss in an old-fashioned riding-dress ; both figures 
partly colored and partly plain ; or a goggling wax queen, bolt upright in a deep 


a glass case, among the minikin pillars of a tawdry temple, wreathed with red foil, 
16 to tinsel, and green varnished leaves ; or the map of England, with only about 

four counties, and no towns in it, worked in a sampler by the Jandlady’s youngest 
‘if 0 daughter, ‘aged 10 years ;’ or a little fut plaster man on the chimney-piece, with 
vd his gilt cocked hat at the back of his head, and a pipe in his mouth -- being the 


centre figure to a china Shakspeare and Milton, in Harlequin jackets, at the two 
extremities ; after getting all this by heart, (I say) asking in despair for some 
books, which, when brought, turn out to be Bracken’s Farriery, three or four 
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wrecks of different spelling-books, Guaging made easy, a few odd volumes of the 
Racing Calendar, an abridged Abridgement of the History of England in question 
and answer, with half the leaves torn out, and the other half illegible with greasy 
thumbing -- an old list of Terms, Transfer days, &c. &c. ; in each of which you 
try a few pages, nod over them till nine o’clock, and then stumble to bed ina 
cloud of disgust.’ 


We agree with Testy, that this is ‘horror, horror, horror, horror, horror!’ and 
yet it is equalled in ludicrous misery by many of the ‘groans’ that form the staple 
of this inestimable book. 


© The Musical Library.’ Edited by Lowell Mason and Geo. I. 
Webb. Published by E. R. Broaders. 


We are glad to see this work, because we are of opinion that it has been long 
needed. It is always desirable for persons who cultivate music, to have some means 
of obtaining information with regard to the various subjects connected with the sci- 
ence and art, and to have access to as many as possible of the most recent musical 


compositions, In the present state of the art in this country, it is not to be expect- |, 


ed that many original compositions should be produced here, and it would not per- 
haps be very difficult for a moderately industrious person, to keep himself tolera- 
bly well informed with regard to the productions of our own artists. But it would 
be almost impossible for any but professional men, to keep pace at all, with the 


progress of music in foreign countries. Musical compositions are poured forth in ° 


such overwhelming abundance that no mere amateur can afford to purchase them 


all. Besides, their merits are so various, there is such a mass of trash, overlaying a “ 
few precious gems of genius, that even if the expense were disregarded, one would , 


still be reluctant to have such a collection of rubbish gathered about him. 
We want then a regular Musical Review. We want that some competent per- 


son should undertake to watch the musical press, and give an account of what, 


comes from it, We want that fair, candid and judicious criticism, which can only 
be expected from men, who are themselves thoroughly acquainted with the science 
and art of music, and which alone can be of any use to us in selecting from foreign 
catalogues. 

We also need a re-publication of foreign music judiciously selected. ‘The re- 
publication of music has hitherto been in the hands of persons whose only object 
was to gain, and they have consequently aimed at selecting such music only as 
would sell. Music of a popular character, or such as was recommended by the 
name of a fashionable compositor, has too often usurped, on the counters of our 
music-sellers the place of compositions of real merit. We do not intend, in saying 
this, to impute any blame to the publishers of music. It was their business to fol- 
low, not to lead the public taste ; that they have done so faithfully is fully proved by 
the piles of miserable stuff which load their shelves. A publication which should 
aim to lead, rather than follow public taste, and in which music of a pure and high 
character only should find a place, would, we think, be a public benefit. 

But this is not all. Among the works of the old masters, there is much that has 
a permanent value. No length of time, no change of opinion, no whims or capri- 
ces of taste, can ever obliterate the eternal impress which genius has stamped upon 
the rich works of the old classical composers. The massive grandeur of Handel — 
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resembling in its pure and majestic simplicity, the noblest monuments of Grecian 
architecture — the inexhaustible fertility, and the exquisitely finished ornament of 
Haydn — reminding us of the light and graceful Gothic, in its infinite variety and 
splendor of decoration — the sublime and solemn tenderness of Mozart, the wild 
chivalrous romance of Weber, the deep and awful enthusiasm of Beethoven, can 
never pass from the memory of men, so long as there exist souls that can be 
warmed by the sacred fire of genius. But the student in music requires aid in 
studying the works of these great men. He needs the judicious advice of some 
able artist capable of directing him to those portions of their works which will be 
most pleasing and instructive. And it cannot fail to be useful to the community to 
have some of the works of these masters published in such a form as will render 
them generally accessible. 

In what has been said, we have endeavored briefly to point out, what we think 
are the objects most desirable to be kept in view, in such a publication as the ‘ Mu- 
sical Library,’ and these are some of the objects, though not the only ones, which 
the editors propose to themselves. It is their purpose to leave no subject untouched 
which is connected with the improvement of the musical art in this country. The 
work could not be in better hands. Mr. Webb and Mr. Mason are justly consid- 
ered as standing foremost in their profession, We are persuaded they have both 
the will and the ability, to edit such a work as well as it can be done at this time, 
in this country. The first number contains four pages of letter-press, and twenty 
pages of music, all executed in a very beautiful and correct manner. 

The idea of this work was probably suggested by the ‘ London Musical Library,’ 
a publication, the second volume of which is now nearly completed. The ‘ London 
Musical Library,’ with its supplement, contains twenty-four pages of letter-press and 
thirty-four of music — making in the whole more than twice as much matter as is 
contained in the American Library. The price of the London publication at the 
Boston bookstores, is for the Library and Supplement about half a dollar, while the 
American publication, containing not quite half so much, costs about thirty-three 
cents. We see no reason why the ‘ American Library’ should be so much more 
expensive than the British, Besides the difference in expense, we do not like 
the plan of the American so well as the ‘English Library.’ Its smaller size will, 
we think, make it inconvenient ever to publish entire any pieces of considerable 
length, and we think that on this account, it would be necessary to omit the publi- 
cation of many compositions which would be most useful in forming a correct style 
and taste, especially in the study of the piano-forte. We suppose that the editors 
were influenced by a belief that a larger work would not be supported, but we hope 
that the success of the undertaking will be such as soon to induce them to enlarge 
their plan, so as to make the work at least equal in size to the ‘ English Library.’ 





An Address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Harvard University, August 27, 1835, on the duties of Edu- 
cated Men in a Republic. By Theophilus Parsons. Boston : 
Russell, Odiorne, and Co. 

This is a forcible and eloquent address. It is the truth, fearlessly declared. It is just 
the speech which might have been expected from a bold and upright man. It has 
beauty without pretence — strength allied to simplicity. No apter subject could have. 
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been chosen for the occasion. Men of all parties met at a literary festival on com- 
men ground. Here was a theme on which it was the duty of all to think alike, 
‘There could exist no political distinctions, no sectional ditferences. ‘ Surely’ 
‘claims the orator, ‘there should be some cities of refuge into which the din of 
partisan warfare shall not penetrate: hours when the attention may be given to 
wider interests than can be embraced within the limits of a sect. We may belong 
to a party, to different, to opposing parties, but we all belong to our country : and 
each in his place owes to his country a debt of duty, and owes it to himsclf to learn 
how best this duty may be done. We are here as members of a literary society : 
and I know no subject which ought to interest us more than the measure and the 
kind of usefulness demanded from the literature of this country, by the fact of its 
democracy.’— 

The aim of the speaker is to convince educated men that they will effect more 
good by giving direction to popular opinion than by railing against popular acts — 
that they should take an interest in political matters, give their votes, exercise their 
influence, and endeavor to restrain the career of unlicensed liberty, by active in- 
terference and participation in the government. 

We note the following beautiful passage :— 


‘ What will help us even to imagine the whole of the good, or of the evil, which 
must grow out of unchecked freedom. Of the good, the marvellous growth of 
this country, from a colony into an empire within the span of a man’s life, is but a 
feeble type ; and on the other hand, the ruins, the many ruins which now deform 
our land, the riots and the crimes, the violence, the murders, which we read of in 
every newspaper, until we turn from them as from a thrice told tale, they tell us of 
the possible evil that awaits us, only as the spray that wets the seaman’s cheek 
tells him of the wave which is even now gathering its might to overwhelm him.’ 


The orator dwells long and forcibly on the effect of that ‘law of political change, 
than which the experience of the world suggests none more universal, none more 
absolute : the law that power and property cannot long be separated.’ He boldly 
and truly says, that no danger is to be apprehended in our own country from the 
increase of monied influence, but rather from the power of country, which is the sove- 
reign people attacking the property; evinced by the rabble shout of ‘the poor against 
the rich.” To avert the evil which impends, he says that the people should be taught 
the clear and simple truths on which the rights of property rest — so that power and 
property should meet to subserve the general good. He then goes on, with peculiar 
felicity, to treat of the absolute worship paid by demagogues to the sovereign people. 
All sovereigns have their flatterers, but none so many or so gross as our sovereign— 
the mob. He combats the absurd notion that the will of the people makes the 
right : but considers ‘the true idea of a republic, not that the will of the people 
makes the right, not that might is right, but that no earthly power can or should 
control the people in their inquiry as to what is right.” The greatest liberty is found 
where there is the least license. It is the duty of educated men to correct false 
ideas of liberty disseminated by base politicians ; and every man should esteem it 
his business to use every exertion to maintain order—and to teach the people 
that true freedom rests on the observance of the laws. 

We have been somewhat amused to witness the abuse bestowed on this oration 
in an administration print. Nothing can be said about vile political dogmas, despi” 
cable demagogues, intrigue, corruption and misrule, that certain members of the 
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Jackson party do not consider themse!ves insulted — even when there is not the 
remotest allusion to affairs of party. 

We heartily commend Mr. Parson’s address to the attention of all thinking men: 
for much good would arise from an observance of the precepis which it so eloquent- 
by enforces, 


The Boston Book. Boston; Light and Horton. 

And this is ‘the Boston Book!’ Well! for want of a better, we are willing to 
say it deserves its name. Yet think with us a moment, Mr. Editor, whomsoever 
you are — think what an incomparable volume might be made up from the efforts 
of Boston boys and sent proudly forth to the world with your happily-conceived ti- 
tle! We will not say that your work has been indifferently done — by no means ; 
there are many admirable selections ; still, a juster estimation of the best things of 
your authors might have been evinced. ‘'T'he Bugle ’ is undoubtedly the very best 
production of GRenvitLe MELLEN, but the ‘ Bird of the Bastile’ does no es- 
pecial credit to B. B, THarcuerr. It is a mere imitation of Mrs. Hemans, His 
lines commencing 

‘ Bury me by the Ocean’s side !” 
are far superior. 

Of all our poets, Charles Sprague stands indisputably first, and yet the Boston 
Book does not present us with the most favorable specimens of his muse. When 
we assign to Mr. Sprague this high rank, we do not mean that he exceeds all in 
original genius ; but that the great cultivation of his powers, his happy expression, 
his melodious versification, and the remarkable care with which he polishes every 
line, combine to render his poems the most perfect of any which have been pro- 
duced among us. Both Willis and Holmes, in our estimation, transcend him 
in the play of wit and fancy. Neither are the most charming lines of these last to 
be found in the elegant volume before us. Mr. Willis’s poems have been so uni- 
versally read and admired, that we need not dwell on their merits at this time ; but 
the productions of O. W. Holmes, though circulat ng all over the Union and in 
England, in the newspapers and literary journals, have not won for their author that 
meed of fame which he so eminently deserves ; simply because they were published 
under different signatures and at different times — and without the slightest care for 
their preservation. Deeply engaged in the study of an arduous profession, their 
author placed but little value on his genius for poetry ; his verses were writ © as 
the amusement of leisure hours : and we will venture to assert that, so indifferent 
is he with regard to their destiny, he is utterly unconscious at this moment whether 
they are still afloat or have vanished, like other gilded bubbles, on the surface of 
popular regard. 

It is a curious fact that his pieces, never claimed nor even marked by their owner, 
have been appropriated by various poetasters, and palmed off on the simple editors 
of new journals as first-hand articles ; and we think it not improbable that they 
have made a reputation for many a starveling bard. We often see his old verses, 
written perhaps five years ago and then copied into all the Boston newspapers, 
printed again in the self-same journals, as ‘ remarkably pretty lines,’ and credit 
given for their authorship to some brown-paper hebdomadal, issued to subscribers 
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whenever the editor has nothing more important to transact, somewhere between 
this and the Rocky Mountains. And such transformations as they are compelled to 
undergo! We fancy their gifted father would be amused to see and somewhat 
puzzled to recognize the bright little offspring of his muse, under the dirt, rags and 
patches bestowed by their present self-constituted sponsors ! We have behe'd even 
our own children — little darlings, whom we had sent into the world of letters with 
such ‘smiling morning faces,’ and so tastefully dressed that we hoped every one 
would fall in love with them — returned to our sight so bedizened and bedevilled, 
that, had it not been for a sort of paternal instinct, we should never have imagined 
them our own! ‘There should be some vagrant law for these gipsies of literature, 
who steal the babies of respectable people, make way with their muslin bib and 
tucker, and, in old rags, pass them off for their illegitimate brats. We are seldom 
betrayed into wrath, but cannot restrain a wholesome indignation at such nefarious 
conduct. 

The former volumes of this Magazine owe their best poetical pieces to O. W. H. 
the signature most frequently adopted by our friend, Oliver Wendall Holmes. ‘ The 
Amateur,’ — a periodical which contained many capital papers, was also made 
brilliant by the ready sparkle of his wit : and he was also the chief ornament of a 
journal, formerly conducted by a club of students in Harvard University, under the 
title of ‘ the Collegian,’—-six numbers only of which were issued, but which de- 
serve to be bound and placed on the shelves of libraries by the side of ‘ the Eto- 
nian ’— without comparison the best manifestation of youthful wit and fancy in the 
English language. 

Had we space, we might extract from our copy of ‘the Collegian’ (which we 
would have cheerfully loaned to the editor, under promise of its being returned 
with great care) several verses, which, though the productions of very young men, 
would have adorned the pages of the Boston Book: Other sources, such, for in- 
stance, as the old Literary Gazette, to which the editor does not appear to have had 
access, might have been resorted te with great advantage. Nevertheless, where 
such a mass presented itself, it was absolutely next to impossible to discriminate 
unerringly, and to have made such a selection as would have gratified either the 
authors or critics. ‘The public will have just as good reason to be pleased with the 
work as it is, as if the articles had been ‘ chosen’ according to our individual taste. 
The publishers deserve the highest credit for their part of the book. It is an ex- 
ceedingly handsome volume — printed with beautiful type and clear paper, and 
adorned by a title page, on which is very neatly engraved, a view of the old elm 
tree, and the pond on Boston Common. 

We regret to notice one or two errors which are chargeable to the proof-reader. 
Mr. Everett, in his lines ‘ To a SisTER,” is thus made to write nonsense : 


* But when the waning moon-beam sleeps 
At moonlight on that lonely lea,’ 


At midnight, would have been less tautological. Nothing doubting however, that the 
volume will be as generally acceptable as if a different. judgment had been dis- 
played in the selections, we confidently recommend it, as containing more beauties 
and fewer faults, than any annual which owes its popularity rather to fine looks 


than good qualities. 
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Third Annual Report of the Boston Academy of Music. Read 
at the Anniversary Meeting, May 27th, 1835. 


Address before the Boston Academy of Music, on the opening of 
the Odeon, August 5, 1835. By Samuel A. Eliot. 


Every civilized nation, except England and the United States, has its own music, 
as distinctly marked, as strongly characteristic, and as truly national as its litera- 
ture. The Scotch, Irish and Welsh have their own wild and grand strains, in gen- 
eral incomprehensible to the Southern ear, yet occasionally swelling beyond their 
native hills in bursts of passion, or breathing notes of the deepest pathos, te which 
the Switzer and the Italian listen in silence and tears. The French still rejoice in 
the grand national airs of the young Henry, the Marseilles Hymn and the Parisienne, 
while their musical literature is increased by the graceful strains of Boildieu and 
Auber, so fitted to the exquisite pantomime of Taglioni, or by the more grand and 
romantic measures of their adopted Meyerbeer. 

What shall we say, too, of the music of Germany — deep and metaphysical as 
the thoughts of her sages and her poets! The dreamy grandeur, the profound pa- 
thos, the rich ornament, the romantic and lofty style of her national music, are in 
fine keeping with the solemn splendor of her ancient feudal castles, her vast cathe- 
drals, and her matchless ruins. 

Spain, too, is not wanting: the voice of her high-souled chivalry, not unmingled 
with tones of Moorish gallantry, comes to us in the delicious romances with which 
the land is filled. 

Yet, from all these we turn with delight to the land of song—the fair, the glo- 
rious Italy. Music is national in Italy, as painting and sculpture are national — 
they are born there. In variety and compass, the music of Italy seems to embrace, 
in a degree, the music of all nations. In the wild and heart-moving tones of the 
Miserere, the poetry of Ossian seems to be embodied: in depth of pathos, there 
are passages which rival the deep sentiment of Spain and Germany, in the com- 
positions of Donizetti, and in grace and sprightliness, Rossini hardly finds a rival in 
France. 

Why is it, then, that England has no national music? Why are her performers 
ever foreigners? Why are the compositions of her doctors, of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, of so short a life? The nearest approach to a national music is the ‘ Cathe- 
dral Chant ’—the grandeur and beauty of which, we are ready to acknowledge ; 
but the opera and the oratorio have never been carried to any degree of perfection 
in England by native composers. 

The great secret of a want of a national music in England, we believe to be the 
want of general taste in the art. It is not enough that the rich and the great should 
lavish their thousands upon successful- performers ; that they should build their 
costly theatres, and import their southern singers by hundreds: the taste must be 
spread among the people ; it must be found in the cottage, rather than in the pal- 
ace ; the peasant must sing at his labors ; the midnight chorus must ring in the 
streets ; the public singer must chant the lays of the people, if we would have a 
truly indigenous music. 

Now these are precisely the effects to be expected from that admirable institu- 
tion, the Boston Academy of Music. Its grand object seems to be the general dif- 
fusion of musical taste and knowledge ; and though its effects must be slow in be- 
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coming visible, still we have no doubt —if the plan of the founders be persevered 
in —the result will be, in the course of two or three generations, that we shall be 
essentially a musical people. In the third annual report of the academy, the ob- 
jects of its foundation are recapitulated. The first and most important of these, is 
the general cultivation of musical taste : 


‘The Boston Academy of music is not a musical society in the common accepta- 
tion of the term. It is not the object of this association to promote among its mem- 
bers a knowledge of music, or to gratify their taste, or acquire skill in the perform- 
ance of it. With these matters, as a society, we have nothing to do. ‘The only 
end and aim of those who compose it, is to raise music, as a branch of education, 
to the rank which they think it entit!ed to hold ; to diffuse a knowledge of its prin- 
ciples among all classes, and, as subsidiary to this end, to endeavor to remove the 
prejudices which impede its progress, and to correct the abuses to which it is liable. 
In doing this, they use the same means which other societies adopt in advancing 
their objects. The only personal advantage which they expect to secure by their 
efforts, is to partake in the gratification which will be common to all, when the art 
is more justiy appreciated, and more generally and successfully cultivated.’ 


The report goes on to state that, although the Academy consider church music 
the most important department of the art, their object is not bounded by any single 
branch, but extends to all in which instruction may be desired. They are desirous 
of rendering music a part of the system of popular education in the country, which 
we deem to be the surest way of diffusing the taste in the community at large. 
Another very important object of the Academy is to publish collections of music, 
both sacred and secular. The remarks upon this point in the report are admirable : 


‘ But in order that the art may produce its proper effect upon mankind, it is ne- 
cessary to provide music which is of a pure character, as well as to cultivate the 
voice ; to select that which is suitable to be sung, as well as to sing it in a suitable 
manner. A correct musical taste, in its extended sense, comprises something more 
than an ear capable of appreciating sounds and their distinctions. Something of a 
more intellectual nature enters into its composition. He who desires to make any 
great proficiency in the art, should become in some degree a philosopher, and be 
able to tell, not only one sound from another, but what sounds are suited to ex- 
press or arouse different states of feeling. 'To do this with accuracy, supposes an 
acquaintance with the depths of the human heart —the fountains of thought and 
feeling —to which the mere casual observer never attains. There must be like- 
wise an intimate knowledge of the nature of the human voice ; its capacity as it re- 
spects modulation, inflection, intonation, etc. As the eloquence of the orator con- 
sists in felicity of thought, combined with felicity of expression, so when deep emo- 
tion is expressed in appropriate musical sounds, we have the eloquence of music. 
But if those who have excelled as orators, have found it necessary or profitable to 
study the productions of the masters who preceded them, it will be found equally 
necessary for those who would form a correct musical taste, to cultivate an assidu- 
ous acquaintance with the works of the best composers. ‘I'o assist them in this ob- 
ject, the Academy hope to be able, from time to time, to publish collections or pie- 
ces of music in various styles, both sacred and secular.’ 


Much has already been accomplished by this excellent institution. The school 
for gratuitous instruction, open on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, has been 
crowded ; between eight hundred and one thousand children, and from four 
hundred to five hundred adults have been enrolled in the classes; besides 
which, the professors have taught large classes in numerous schools in the city, 
the principals of which give abundant testimonials of the success of their efforts. 
A class has also been formed of teachers of music, whose qualifications will wa- 
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doubtedly be improved by the assistance of the Professors of the Academy ; and a 
most important and valuable aid has been afforded to them by the ‘ Manual’ of mu- 
sical instruction, prepared by Mr. Mason. We have ourselves examined this little 
work, with great interest and satisfaction, and believe that it will be found to an- 
swer the ends proposed better than any work of the kind that has yet appeared ; 
but we will cite higher authority in praise of it. Mr. William Gardiner, of Leices- 
ter, England, the author of that beautiful work, the ‘Music of Nature,’ speaks of the 
‘Manual’ in the following letter, addressed to James A. Dickson, Esq., of Boston : 


‘ Leicester, February 26, 1835. 


‘My pear Srr, —I have duly received your letter, also the parcel, for which 
lam truly obliged to you. I beg of you to make my acknowledgments to the au- 
thor, Mr. Mason, and thank him for the very ingenious little book he has sent me, 
and the valuable collection of psalmody. It is remarkable, that in this country, 
though we have works upon music as far back as Thomas Morley, certainly we 
have not a book, as yet, comparable with the Manual, printed at Boston. It is 
highly creditable to the new world, to set us such a pattern. 


WILLIAM GARDINER.’ 


Under the auspices of the Academy, a choir has been formed, consisting of about 
one hundred members, of both sexes, who meet once a week with the professors, 
for instruction and practice ; their advance is very great ; they have already given 
six oratorios, which, though unaccompanied by any other instrument than the or- 
gan, were truly delightful ; and we believe that the large audiences who have been 
assembled to hear them in the Bowdoin Street Church, have never listened to them 
but with feelings of astonishment at their proficiency, mingled with pleasure at tieir 
harmony. The juvenile classes have, during the past year, given three concerts, 
which have satisfied all who were skeptical, that the plan of giving general instruc- 
tion in music, is entirely practicable. Many pupils in these classes read music 
more readily, and perform it with greater correctness and taste, than the leaders of 
choirs ; many of whom have held the highest places as performers in our churches. 

Lectures on the subject of music, accompanied occasionally with illustrations by 
the choir, have been given in Boston, Hartford, and the city of New-York, and 
have universally excited attention and interest, showing how much might be done, 
if the efforts of the Academy could be more widely extended. 

The influence of the Academy is already great, and is felt far beyond the pre- 
cincts of its establishment. A few facts, nientioned in the report, will show this : 


‘ 

‘{t is gratifying to the friends of music, and especially to the members of this 
Academy, to know that the cause which they have espoused is gaining strength in 
the United States. The apathy which has heretofore existed in relation to it, is 
gradually giving way in proportion as information is disseminated. The influence 
which this institution is exerting at the present time upon the subject of musical 
education and taste is extensively felt. ‘Their reports have been much sought after, 
and read with avidity. The works which they have put forth for the promotion of 
the art, have met with a ready sale. Inquiries have been made respecting the 
mode of our operations, from various quarters. Letters have been received from 
persons in Georgia, South-Carolina, Virginia, Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Maryland, New-York, Connecticut, Vermont, New-Hampshire, and Maine, besides 
Many individuals and societies in Massachusetts, asking for information relative to 
measures which they ought to adopt, in order to introduce music as a branch of 
education into the community where they live. In Portland, they have formed an 
academy for this purpose, which is doing considerable for that object. Mr. Isley, 
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the professor, has had under tuition during the past year, five hundred children and 
two hundred adults. In Cincinnati, another has been formed which seems to be in 
active operation. Mr. T. B. Mason, the professor connected with the last named 
institution, has several hundred children under his instruction, besides a number of 
adult classes, one of the latter consisting of students connected with the theological 
seminary in that place. ‘The professor writes that the subject of music is rising in 
estimation in Cincinnati ; and the influence of that city on the western country is, 
as we all know, very extensive, and it is important among other things that the in- 
habitants should set a just value upon all branches of education.’ 


During the past year, an important step has been taken to ensure the success of 
the Academy, by providing a suitable room for meetings, to practice and for con- 
certs and oratorios. ‘The ‘ Federal Street Theatre’ has been leased and fitted up 
as a music saloon ; and we understand that Mr. Appleton, of this city, is now build- 
ing a very large organ, to be placed in it—an instrument of moderate size being 
used in the interim. ‘The building was dedicated as a place of worship, and was 
set apart for the objects of the Academy — which partake in a high degree of a re- 
ligious character — on the fifth of August last; and the address, which we have 
named at the head of our article, was delivered on the occasion by the President of 
the association, Before examining this performance, we wish to say a word of the 
author, in his connexion with the beautiful art of which he appears as the patron. 
With a fine taste for music, cultivated by long attention to the science, and by 
hearing the best performers in the old world, Mr. Eliot combines a sincere desire to 
promote the knowledge of the art at home. His constant and personal efforts, for 
many years past, to improve the music at the Stone Chapel, where he is himself 
the leader of the choir, have resulted in great success ; and often have we listened, 
with thrilling pleasure, to their sweet chants, accompanied by the liquid diapason 
of the delicious old organ, We wish that Mr. Eliot’s example might be followed 
in more instanees than it is; that our ladies and gentlemen would not think ita 
condescension to appear in the singing-galleries of our churches for the sake of 
praising God. 

But enough. If one is found who will render the great service to the commu- 
nity of setting a better example, he has our most hearty thanks. 

The address before us is written with the elegance of a scholar, the enthu- 
siasm of an artist, and the fervor of a Christian. In discussing the just claims of 
music upon the attention and interest of the community, the author considers the 
importance of the art, in its influence upon society, as an auxiliary to education — 
as a means of happiness, and as exciting emotion particularly of a religious charac- 
ter. We forbear making extracts, because if we begin we knofy not where to 
stop. We should gladly transfer the whole to our pages. We must only entreat 
‘our readers, who feel any interest in the art, to read the address themselves ; and 
we are sure they will be richly rewarded. 

We will not, however, deny ourselves the pleasure of making one extract: 


“If this be so, is it any thing less than a duty we owe to ourselves and to sociely 
to watch well what kind of music is to be cultivated among us, what kinds of pas- 
sion are to be excited by it, what kinds of feeling are to be stimulated by its sym- 
pathetic power? It is for the purpose of attempting our part in the performance of 
this duty, that we now dedicate this hall to pure and elevating and holy harmony. 
No corrupting influence shall henceforth be spread from these walls ; but here shall 
the child be early taught the beauty and charm of exquisite art. Its own voice 
shall aid jin the developement and expansion of the best feelings of its heart ; and 
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love to its fellow mortal, and a holy fear of its God shall grow with its knowledge 
and its stature. Here shall the adult practise on the lessons of youth, and with 
maturer powers bring a stronger feeling and a more cultivated understanding to the 
execution of the most expressive music. Here shall the ear be feasted, and the 
heart warmed, and the soul raised above everything base or impure, by the sub- 
limity, the pathos, the delicate expression which music only can give to language, 
Here shall be trained those who not only feel, but shall acquire the power of mak- 
ing others feel those emotions of love, gratitude, and reverence to God, and of 
sympathy and kindness to men which are most suitably expressed in the solemn 
services of the Sabbath ; and here, too, shall be sung those anthems of praise to the 
Most High, which, if they delight us now, will constitute and express the fullness of 
our joy inthe more visible presence of Him whose ‘ name is excellent in all the 
earth.’ ’ 


Lectures on the Greek Language and Literature. By N. F. 
Moore, L. L. D., Professor of the Greek and Latin Langua- 
ges in Columbia College, New-York. New-York: published 
by Windt § Conrad. pp. 165. 


We are pleased to see a work of this kind — of old-fashioned scholarship and 
classical taste — proceeding from that huge commercial Babel, New-York ; and 
indeed for the sake of our cominon country, we are glad to witness the slightest 
evidence that there are men among us not wholly given up to speculating and 
money-making, and who, in this hot and restless age, seek no stronger excitement 
than can be found in those silent companions that line the shelves of their libraries. 
We are in such a hurry to get into the ranks of busy life —and the odious notion 
is so gaining ground, that all things, even intellectual acquisitions, are to be valued 
by the price they will bring in the market —that we are sometimes apprehensive 
that classical studies will be utterly abandoned, and that a good Latin and Greek 
scholar will, in another generation, be a matter of faith, not of sight. It is indeed 
as much as a man’s livelihood is worth to be able to construe Sophocles ; and a 
‘little learning,’ even, is a < dangerous thing’ to any one who aspires to be 
‘a practical man ’— the highest of all characters among our ‘ grave and reverend 
signors.’ 

We do not think that these ‘ Lectures’ will add much to Prof. Moore’s reputa- 
tion, or that they will be of material service to younger scholars. They are highly 
respectable in every way, but are not remarkable for learning or originality, Very lit- 
tle indeed could be done with so vast a subject in so short a compass ; and we think 
that an undue space is given to the introductory remarks on the value of classical 
studies, which are not of a nature to convince a skeptic, or add new warmth to the 
enthusiasm of an admirer. ‘The second and third Lectures contain little that is not 
familiar to every respectable scholar. The three last lectures are the most valuable 
portions of the book, and will be found most useful, both on account of the infor- 
mation actually communicated and the sources to which the student is referred, 
who is desirous of extending his researches, There is enough to convince us that 
Prof. Moore is an excellent scholar, and we have no doubt that he has at home, in 
his desk, better things than he has given us here ; and we hope in good time to 
see some of them. 

The style in which this book is got up, deserves all praise. The paper and type 
are beautiful, and are enough to make our Boston publishers look to themselves, 
if they would retain their well-earned superiority in such matters, 








LITERARY ANNOTANDA. 


DEARBORN’s Epitions.—It can no longer be said that no books fit to 
place on the shelves of a decent library, are published in New-York. Mr, 
George Dearborn has taken away the reproach. His editions, from their elegance 
as well as cheapness, deserve to be adopted as srANDARp in this country. They 
are printed with remarkable accuracy and taste, on clear and firm paper. 

On our tables lie his editions of ‘THe Worxs or Lorp Byron, 1n VERSE 
AND Prose ;’ of ‘Roiuin’s ANcrENT History ;’ and of SHAKSPEARE, 
Of the last, he has issued two editions ; one in six volumes, octavo, comprising the 
dramatic works, with the corrections and illustrations of Dr. Johnson, G. Steevens 
and others, revised by Isaac Reed, Esq. ; and the other in two volumes, royal oc- 
tavo, comprising the dramatic works and poems, with notes, original and selected, 
and introductory remarks to each play by Samuel Weller Singer, F. 8S. A., and a 
life of the poet, by Charles Simmons, D. D. ‘The first of these editions will be 
most generally preferred, and is best deserving a place in parlor book-cases, as it 
is published in the most generous style, and doe§ not contain the poems, which, 
magnificent as they are, had better not be read by young misses who have not yet 
‘come out.’ For ourselves, we prefer the second, not on account of its style of 
publication, but because it contains the poems, and the highly preferable annota- 
tions of SrnGer. They are both illustrated with very well executed outline en- 
gravings. 

The Rouu1n, which, as every scholar knows, is chiefly valuable as a work of 
reference, appears in a form best suited to that purpose. Its value consists in its 
containing one third more than any other edition hitherto issued from the American 
press ; to it is also added ‘A History of the Arts and Sciences of the Ancients ;’ 
and the prefatory remarks to each history, as originally written by Rollin, are re- 
stored. Heretofore, these remarks had been thrown together, in a confused man- 
ner, to form a general preface to each work. ‘This is a reprint of the Glasgow edi- 
tion, which is the only one, entire and unmutilated, that has appeared in England 
for the last eighty years. It is therefore by far the most valuable. 

The complete ‘ Works of Lord Byron,’ in which his letters and journals are 
printed separate from Mr. Moore’s remarks, is enriched by a memoir from the 
pen of Firz-Greene Hauueck, Esq. It is a very chaste and elegant volume. 
and so far appreciated as to continue in great demand, though for some years pub- 
lished. A publisher, of the liberal sentiments and broad views of Mr. Dearborn, 
deserves ample encouragement. 

James Munroe & Co. have in press ‘THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES, 
witH Nores, FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY 
T. D. Woorsey, Proressor or GREEK IN YALE CoLLEGe. This is one of 
a selection of Greek tragedies, intended for the yse of colleges and private reading. 
Tue Avcestes or Euripipes has already appeared, and Tue ANTIGONE is 
to be followed by Tur PromeTHEUs oF /EscuyLus and THe ELEcTRA OF 
SopHocues. 
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